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mists, .nymphs, half faiiy, half muse, have facili- 
tated his task in keeping him sweet company, 
and hj inspiring hiro with ardour, constancy, and 
good fortune. The Graces themselves, so forsaken 
since the last century, have surely brought him 
one, the magic plume torn from the bird of 
Cyprus ; another the encyclopedic fan, which can 
tell its own story like the pretty toys of fable; 
i^ilst a third has distilled into the perfumed ink 
of his stondish the poetic essence of flowers from 
the double hill. Thus the writer, thoroughly 
charmed with himself, was never more beaming 
or better disposed to make his advances towards 
the reader, with hand stretched out and face good- 
humouredly rounded into that expression which 
seems to say, "Sit, and let us ch^" 

Let us chat, then, if you please, with that familiar 
talk which is known by a term rather impure than 
improper, as the unbuttoned {iiicutomiii in con- 
versation, which, by the way, does not at all imply 
the unsewn {dimusu). 

This Fan, then, of which the text runs or winds 
across the coloured prints of the volume, is not by 
any means a work of mighty wisdom and erudtdon, 
such as to set good-sized spectacles on the noses 
of the magisUrs and eminent savants of Christen- 
dom — men whom I hold in the profoundest respect 
and estct-m, but would never pardon myself for 
having disturbed them for a banquet so little 
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abundant as mine in wondrous archaeologies 
discoveries. I address myself not, understand 
me, to those positivist gendemen of exact docu- 
ments, to those patient searchers of the past, to 
those exhumators of dead letters, whom a disciple 
of Bufibn would long to classify in the natural 
kingdom among mammiferas, catalogued under the 
name at diggers, and to set in the domain of those 
subterraneous chimney-sweepers who erect their 
pyriform hillocks in the midst of pleasure gardens. 

To beget a work of vast science, to turn over 
voluminous folios, to call to one's aid linguistics, 
orientalism, archKology in all its branches, the 
fathers of the Church, the pedants in us of Ger- 
many, and all the square caps of the Dutch 
savants, to register notes, to aSect literary patches, 
to bury oneself under hills of justificative pieces, 
of varied reproductions, to analyse the biblio- 
graphic bibliography of works written about the 
Fan — all this in connection with that delicious 
feminine trinket which our spiritual ancestors con- 
tented themselves with singing or wrapping up 
in amiable little verses, would have been in our 
opinion an act of heavy and gross stupidity, 
attaching, as it were, a formidable weight to the 
delicate antennas of a dragon-fly. 

A pretty woman, says an Oriental proverb, is 
born with a crovni of roses and pretty playthings 
in her cradle; everything blossoms around her; 



that pretty wadded sheath, furred and periumed, into 
which chilly little fingers slip, like gentle doves re- 
turning to their nest. From the MufT, which was not 
always the unique appanage of the fair sex, but could 
be seen in the public walks suspended by a ribbon 
round the necks of the peiUs-maitra and gallant abb^ 
of bygone days, balancing itself on their satin waist- 
coats or velvet coats in the midst of winter's bitter 
cold — from the Muff, an external ornament, I shall 
conduct the reader to the Shoe, to the bewitching 
little slipper, the tiny rogue which hides its silken or 
morocco muzzle under a wave of lace, which Fragonaid 
has shown us in his Dangers of the Swing, cast prettily 
into the air, flying rather than falling to the ground, 



spired Restif de la Bretonne with his romance 
of Fanehetf^i Foot, beginning like a canto of 
an epic potm, /am the veracious historian of the brilliant 
conquests of the little fool of a fair woman i 

May I next hope for permission to approach the 
Glove, that supple guardian of the rosy white and 
velvet hand, and to describe it, from the gloves of 
wrought leather, to the silk gloves, the perfumed gloves 
of Spain, till I come to the dandy gloves with their long 
sheaths of buckskin which imprison to-day so deliciously 
the plump arms up to and beyond the laughing dimples 
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of the elbows of our coquette of taste? The 
Stocking may too have its turn, but will stop 
short at the Garter ; last of all, the Diamonds 
will cast their fires as the consummation of this 
monograph of Wemaifs Ornaments, written for 
woman, and destined to woman, to present her 
with that enviable pillow-library, where so many 
modem authors hope in their dreams to find their 
works, bound in heavenly blue morocco or smooth 
Ghagreen. 

Amidst atl these jewels of feminine omamenU- 
tion the Fan ought to have the priority, for in the 
land of grace and esprit it shines yet in the first 
rank. It is with regard to the playing of the Fan 
that a lady, a fnend of Madame de Staal-Delaunay, 
wrote under the Regency the judicious and dis- 
criminating sentence which follows : " Let us sup- 
pose a woman delightfully amiable, magnificently 
adorned, wholly made up of graces and pretty 
ways, who complains of baths because they are 
too damp, of ices because they are so cold, of 
vinegar because it is a tride sour, and of fire 
because it is too hot — a woman, in fine, who 
possesses all these prerogatives, and who is con- 
sequently a woman of the best ton. I tell you 
that this same woman, in spite of all these ad- 
vantages, will meet with nothing but banter if 
she knows not how to manage her Fan. So 
many ways are there of playing with this pretty 
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hat a blow of the Fan is sufficient by 
distinguish between a princess and a "^ 
a marchioness and a plebeian. Besides, 
:e does the Fan not give to a lady who 
iv to avail herself of it It winds and 
;huts and opens, rises and falls according 
istances. Truly, I would lay a wager that 
: gear of all the best-adorned women of 
there is not a single ornament from 
ey can obtain so great an advantage as 
r Fans." 

1 old and stereotyped observation in our 

rs, which' tells us, // would be a curious 

write, that of the Fan. 

in some measure realised this desideratum 

emed wholly ideal? I know not, for I 

ady patient predecessors who have written 

special Dooks — perhaps a little too technical — on 

this subject. Their works, to which I have had 

sometimes recourse, are to the present work as 

auiour is to alentour, in the precise definition 

indicated by our language. I have rather pilfered 

from the literary history of the Fan than from the 

general history of Fans, seeking, in an historic 

study of our manners, the side of grace and 

esprit, the ingenious paraphrases made in all 

times on this screen of bashfulness, fanciful in 

my individuality, passing from grave to gay, and 

bringing for my own part some views and inedited 
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docunaenls, of which it is not my business to be vain. 
I address myself to a dileltanu public, which loves oden 
a paradox better than a cold logical dilemma. It is of 
the world of letters and men of letters that 1 claim the 
5]mipathetic suffrage and inward approbation on the 
form of the book, its special contexture, its originality 
of illustration, of which I fea^ not to claim the con- 
ception; on its test, which runs like the spirit of the 
author across the breaknecks of its different composi- 
tions; on the whole, in a word, of a very special work, 
of which it would perhaps be for me a little mortilying 
to hear any one say (suppoang the opinion not formu- 
lated by an envious man or a fool) that the author, who 
now retires and bows in conclusion, has wrecked bis 
literary bark, and that he saves himself solely by passing 
from plate to plate, from one vignette to another, after 
the example of those pale and insipid gentlemen, Dorat 
and Baculard d'Amaud, whom one forgets to forget, 
thanks to Eisen, to Chofiard, and to Moreau the 
younger, the immortal artists of the Academy of 
Graces, who hare attached their signatures to Fans 
only too few. 

O. U. 



manners oj siyie, nas now rejoinea ine annquaua usagts 
of the knightly watch, and assumes every day a form mart 
rococo and eld-fashioned, which will very soon bring about 
its foundering once and for ever in that a'olution so 
piteettsly progressive of the positivtsls of our time. 

But in the meanwhile, Madame, permit me, in spile of 
all equivocal smiles and public remarks, to profess to-day. 




rur favour, Ike 
Iw age, and to 
U vo/ume, more 
i than hUterie, 
vet written with 
iphieh a charm- 
itay yel sew her 

<, fanciful ima- 
you the work 
'f as a foriune- 
f Watteau and 
nerd. Dres$cd 
and in si&, J 
on a relhct/, 
■isorof Cyprus 
' have loved to 
under a shady 
dent cradles of 
■eremonial, and 
for the occasion, 
i<rable blushes, 
the grace of an 

this Fant any 
iment more ex- 
sprit lihe your- 
self t When you handle it in the coquetries of your 
'e receptions, it becomes in turn the interpreter 
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whether it half eonceal the insolence of a yawn born 
of tedious talk, or shadow discreetly the burning roses 
kindled on the cheek by the brusque avowal of love, 
the Fan in your case is the most adorable ornament 
of woman, that which sets in relief most cleverly her 
refined manners, her native elegance, her esprit, and 
her enchanting graces. 

Whether you be inconstant, or fond of tittle-tattle, 
caprieious, curious, nervous, voluptuous, haughty, 
puritanical, coaxing, or morose, the Fan will al- 
ways assume the form and expression of your moral 
state: disquieted, you will hold it a long while /notion- 
less; undecided, you will fold it feverishly ; jealous, 
you will go so far as to mark it with your pretty 
teeth of ivory ; deceived, you will let it fail in a fit 
of prostration ; angry, you will rend it into pieces, 
and cast it to the wind. In all solitude, in ei-ery 
despair, it will remain your confidant, and it is to 
if, to your Fan, Madame, that I owe to-day the 
happiuess of dedicating this book to you. 

Jt is to that trifling trinkei I owe the writing 
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ef tkis literary sketch ; others have chanted it in alexan- 
drines, invoking the inspiring Muses, the favouroMe in- 
hahitants of Pamassus, and those learned sisters who dole 
out their charity in so scanty nuatnre to poor wretched 
po^. I, for my part, have smmmoned nothing but your 
remembrarue, thai golden sun whkh traverses the grey 
mists ^ my memory, and banishes with the radiance of 
its smile the spectacled old maid pedantry and the Atary 
erudition, of which the lovers are but feeble derks in the 
offices of ancient letters. 

Receive, then, my volume, Madame^ as a favourite, and 
guard it faitkfuily : it bears on it the ex. dono of one of 
your admirers, who is also a fervent kmgkt of hope. If 
I express here but cold sentiments, it is because I have 
leahit at my expense never again to sound too loudly 
the blast of the hearts ambitions, knowing that women 
love mystery, and that the laves for their game at Blind- 
masfs Buff ask sometimes nothing but the downy nest' of 
a muff, into which a tender billet-dour has slily stolen, 
a Mllet which, in opposition to the poor lover of Tassds 
Sophronia, demands little, but hopes for mueh. 
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Ifl^gteMHAT is the best paraphrase of the word /iin f 
WTt^M "^^^ gentlemen of the Academy define it a 
"^'^'-^ small plfee of furniture which serves to set the 
air in motion. Richelet and Furetitre prefer an air- 
producing instrument, and give the word no proper sex, 
maintaining that the best authors may make it masculine 
or feminine at their will. Littr^ more concise, declares 
it to be masculine, and gives us perhaps the most exact 
definiiion in his vague paraphrase, a sort of portable 
screen with which ladies fan themselves. It is a simple 
word, and yet a field of controversy, a subject for the 
ai^uments of every Manage and Balz;)c of this century, 
and for long dissertations, which yet would never de- 
finitely settle whether it was a small pica of furniture 
or a small instrummt. 
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The origin of the Fan remains to this day a most im- 
penetrable archteolc^cal mystery; in vain have learned 
pens sounded the depths of vast ink-bottles, and written 
ingenious compilations, curiously supported by precious 
documents, and by quotations in all languages. The 
note of interrogation still remains firmly upright, like 
some diabolical mark of hien^typhics upon which the 
erudition of the archseolc^ts is doing battle. 

The invention of the Fan has been the cause of the 
writing of more chapters and refutations than you would 
easily credit Nougaret, under the title which was so 
often taken in the eighteenth century, ITU Origin of the 
Fatt, has made a tale of it in his Fmd du sac, where he 
cries ironically — 

The Fan I who iiitinuket? who ill lire? 

Who is he ? answer Hose or Hutoi; 1 
Tell roe t in yon I trust, oT yon isqnire ; 

Ont of jour folios give me reply. 
Ah, coned repcKories, learcbcd in vain t 
One into Chiu brings, one oat of Spain, 

And shows roe this same Fan at every door ; 
But when? how? where? that is the point! ei|dain ! 

Another biingi of folded leave* a score. 
And then I dream of Eaatern palm* in pain ; 
I close my doors, to boolu aj^ly my biain. 

But for roy roan; crowns 1 get no mote 

Than my old Kichelet told me before. 
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which concealed her beautirul features from the 
crowd, and setting herself to wave it so prettily, 
in order to give herself air, that the people, de- 
lighted, imiuted at once the dazzling daughter of 
the skies, and invented and perfected the Fan 
for their daily nse Irom that moment Another 
tradition teaches us that about the year £70, 
under the Emperor Tenji, a native of Tamba, 
seeing the bats folding and unfolding their wings, 
conceived the idea of making &n3 of leaves, which 
bore at that epoch the name of Kuwahori (bats). 
But omr concern, or rather the concern of the 
learned flabetlhgrapken or ftutgrapkers, is these 
two distinct phases in the history of the Fan; 
its invention in the inmost East under the form 
of a rigid screen, later on improved into a folding 
screen, having the eockade as a transition mark, 
and its introduction into Europe so strongly dis- 
puted, according to various attributions, which 
give the initiative of this importation to more 
than ten different peoples. 

In ancient India, writes M. S. Blonde!, in his 
History of tht Fans of all Times and Nations, in 
that country which one with reason considers the 
cradle of the human race, the Fan, made first of 
all of the leaves of the lotus or the palm-tree, of 
the banana or the reed, was an instrument of 
utility as well as an object of adornment Its 
name in Hindustan is p&tUilia. The Sanscrit 
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poets speak of it to their descriptii 

Hindoo statuary has preserved for us 

forms which it assumed. "This ri 

which was lain the monarch Pandoi 

wards ornamented with a fan, a fly 

umbrella," says Krishna- Dwapayana, i 

poem MaM Ch&rata, which tells in : 

how the King Nila had a young daugl 

with extreme beauty. This princess e 

Etantly the divine lire, with a view 

the prosperity of her father. " But, i 

young girl might fan the fire as much 

it never burst into flame, save only whi 

it with the breath issuing from her c 

The holy fire was overcome with love 

damsel of wondrous beauty," 

In all the legends which hold so 
in the literature of India, in all the 
the Buddhists have borrowed from th 
writings, there is mention of the Fan, 
lovely princesses who answer to such 
as Lotus-Flower or Dewdrop, playmg I 
or sometimes the fly-flap (tckao&nrj) with a perfect ■ 

grace, either on issuing from their bath scented ^ 

with essence of rose, or in a voluptuous attitude I 

of repose on carpeu of «lk, whiling away the 
mornings of the month of Ves&tka, 

The tehamara was a fan in Mosaic of feathers, 
with a handle of jade enriched with precious stones, 
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which was fastened to a long stick when it was borne 
on occasions of ceremony, as the grand annual fKtes 
of Juggeniauth, during which was brought out the statue 
of Sim, the third person of the Indian Trinity, the god 
of destiny and death, who kills to renew, solemnly borne 
on an immense waggon, drawn by an elephant, under the 
wheels of which fanatics threw themselves down, to be 
crushed and ground with a strange re^gnation to the 
inflexible law of transmigration, according to all the 
rules and precepts of Pralimdkka. 

On the coast of Malabar, when the principal idol 
comes out in public, carried on the back of an elephant 
magnificently adorned, it is accompanied by several 
nairts or nobles of the country, whose business it is 
to drive away the flies from thdr idol with fims, which 
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and India, a slave waves in each hand two long fly- 
flaps, the attribute of royalty, as the Fan and the 
parasol of seven stages are to-day in the kingdom of 
Siam. 

We are well content to allow the origin of the Fan 

to be in India, in the country of legend and of dream, 

in the land of the T^tmsatid and One Nights, in the 

sunny Orient, where all things speak to the imagination, 

from the thirty-six thousand incarnations of Buddha to 

the sparkling bitamrus of an architecture unique in its 

decorative richness. There we see the Fan handled by 

languid dancing-girls in their splendid vestments, where 

the sun darts his golden rays, as through a multiplying 

prism, on the whiteness of the marble minarets, or on 

the domes of enamelled porcelain, on the varnished 

pottery of the facades, or on fairy procesaons, where 

the silken habit is united with the magic twinkling 

of armour, with equipments constellated 

jewels, and with gilded palanquins, 

:d and incrusted with mother-of-pearl, 

, and precious stpnes. 

One of the greatest pleasures reserved 
or the faithful Indian in Calaya, which 
s one of his five paradises, is to refresh 
xSra, the presiding deity, by moving 
;hty Fans before him unceasingly. In 
dramatic chef-d'anivre of Kalldi^a, 
fair and delicate Sakountala, by whom 
king, Deuskmanta, is stricken with 
e, carries in her walks through the 
tst a Fan of lotus-leaves : " Dear 
countala," cry her two companions, 
iied in fanning her tenderly, "Dear 
Lountala, does this wind of the lotus- 
?es please you?" "My friends," re- 
plies the daughter of the nymph 
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UteaM, in the last sute of languor, "what is the 
jse of your fanning me ? " 

Everywhere, in a word, whither we are con- 
lucted by literaiy memories in the gallant India, 
irhich so many writers have sung with astonisb- 
nent at its mystic and half-seen rhamng, eveiy- 
prhere we find the Fan as a symbol, charming 
md eternal, of woman and the Divinity. 

Before quitting India, we must say a little of 
:hose vast frames covered with stuff <v muslin, a 
iOTt of movable screens, ventilators suspended 
Irom the ceilings of houses, and called p&nXhis, 
irhtch p&tUihA-btrdar or special servants move, 
without ceasing, to refresh the air in the rooms, 
during the sleep or siesta of their rich owners, 
and to obtain for them that intense aeration which 
made Guez de Balzac in the seventeenth century 
write this curious note, showing us that already 
under Louis XIII. these Julians were employed : 
"I have a Fan which carries a wind into my 
room sufficient to bring about a shipwreck in 
open sea." 

Let us pass on to China and Japan, that father- 
land of the Fan, by one of those ethnolc^c and 
ethnographic cock-and-bull transitions to which 
we are condemned by this hasty history of the 
lUtlt insfniment cherished by the ladies. Accord- 
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ing to M. Blondel, and after a piece of verse c 
the poet Lo-ki, the invention of Fans in Chin 
mounts up to the Emperor Wonwang, founde 
of the dynasty of Tch^ou (1134 ac) Thes 
primitive screens, according to a passage of Fe, 
ki-yuiin, served in war for a standard or rallying 
point, and the general Tchou-ko-liang commandei 
his three army corps with a Fan in hia han 
made of white feathers. The %st Fans wer 
certainly constructed of leaves of bamboo o. 
feathers; afterwards they were made of white 
silk and embroidered silk tissue, for, according 
to Hoi-Tsbe, quoted by the missionaries in their 
Memoir oh Silk, after all that the industrial genius 
could imagine had been exhausted, men betook 
themselves to introducing on the screens feathers 
of birds, of a hue as brilliant and changing as the 
rainbow, and pearls fine and small enough to lend 
themselves to the most delicate tissue; 

The first Chinese screens had originally a square 
form ; aTterwards they assumed the shape of the 
large leaves of the nenuphar. Fans of bamboo 
reach to the days of the Emperor Houan-li of 
the dynasty of the Han {147-167 rc); one or 
two centuries after we find them under the Tsin, 
and the U-lcha^han-lin-Uht tells us tliat the 
emperor gave to the members of the Imperial 
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costume, and seems to serve eveiy purpose : it is handled 
familiarly in sign of salutation ; folded and stretched out> 
it becomes the sign of cAnmand " The dandies who 
have neither canes nor whips," says M. Achille Pous- 
sielfpie, in the relation of the Viyfa^e in China 
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about the different kinds of plicated Fans and 
hand-screens, of those made of lac or painted 
feathers, of folding Fans made of filigree, of silver, 
of san<1al-wood, of mother-of-pearl, of ivory, of 
screens of tails of argus-pheasants, of those of 
embroidered marceline, and of all the marvels of 
modem Asiatic industry, of which M, Natalis 
Rondot was the learned and ingenious analyst 
at the time of our Exhibition in 1851. 

If we now pass over suddenly to the peoples 
of ancient Egypt we find ^^ pedum ox fiabeilum ; 
but we agree with a German writer that a rabbin 
would be better able than ourselves to decide with 
certainty, by the aid of his Mishna, if this bouquet 
of papyrus (Cyperut papyrus) was really in the 
hands of Pharaoh's amiable daughter when, walk- 
ing by the borders of the Nile, she found the little 
Hebrew Moses in a basket of reeds. 

The lamented Mariette Bey found at Abydos a 
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[numpnai pTcx:essions me cius or paianqums are repre- 
sented eOTironed with Fans or flowery branches. A 
large number of monuments indicate the fonn and 
ornamentation of these fiabtUa. Let us refer first to 
the mural paintings of Beni-Hassan, where a woman 
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Standing waves a square Fan behind a female harpist The frescoes 
of the palace of Medinet-Abou at Thebes show ia like manner the 
Pharaoh Rameses III., called the Great (1935 b.c), whose attten- 
dants bear elegant screens of a semicircular shape, painted in 
brilliant colours, admirably disposed, less ornamented, however, 
than those representing the triumph of the king, Honis (1557 
b.q), where can be seen two Fan-bearers refreshing the monarch 
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In the Romance of the Mummy, Theophile 
Gautier, that mairellous evolcer of ancient Egypt, 
represents Pharaoh on a throne of gold, surrounded 
by bis oeris and his flabellifers, in an enormous 
hall, with a background of paintings recalling the 
noble feats of his ancestors and relations. Fair 
naked slaves, whose beautiful slender bodies show 
the gracious passage from in&ncy to adolescence, 
their haunches circled with a delicate girdle, and 
cups of alabaster in their hands, flock about this 
same Pharaoh, pouring palm-oil over his shoul- 
ders, his arms and his whole body polished like 
jasper, whilst other servants wave around his 
head large Fans of painted ostrich feathers, fas- 
tened to handles of ivory or sandal-wood, which, 
wanned by their little fingers, throw 00" a delicious 
periume. 

Again we see the Fan among the Assyrians, 
Mcdes, and Peisians, where it affects the square 
form, sometimes the semicircular; but it is at 
Rome, especially the Rome of the age of Augus- 
tus, that we love to behold the Fan on the 
Appian Way, outdde the Capena gate, in the 
noise of chariots and litters borne on the backs 
of six or eight lecticarii, near the majestic equipage 
of a matron accompanied by her two slaves : one, 
the follower, carrying a parasol of linen stretched 
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oul by large sticks, the other the Fan-bearer {fiabtl- 
lifera\ holding a sort of palm or peacock's feather, 
which she waves before the ladjr, in order to give 
her fresh air, and avoid the annoj^nce of im- 
portunate flies, whilst four black Indian or African 
runners precede the litter, and two white Ubur- 
nians march behind the chair, a sort of footmen 
ready at the matron's slightest signal to set down 
the footstool, to assist her in her descent from her 
silky bed. 

It is certain that, supposing the Koman ladies 
did not ply the Fan themselves, the use of it was 
known to them. The poet Nomsus makes fre- 
quent mention of it : it was upon the slaves and 
the gallants that the duty of refreshing these lovely 
lazy ones was imposed. Ovid, speaking of the 
attentions which young men ought to pay to 
seduce women, recommends the playing of the 
Fan ; we find, moreover, Fans on different stones, 
where they are used to waft away the insects, 
or to procure fresh breezes for the children of 
pleasure stretched on beds of repose. 

These ladies of antiquity, surrounded by skives 
who sought to spare every movement of the hand 
of their gracious mistresses, made them carry Fans 
at their sides, and so defended themselves irom 
the heat of the sun by the aid of slaves specially 
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destined (o this service, to whom Plautus had al- 
ready given the particular name of fiabtUiftra hefore 
mentioned. There were little baskets too, made ex- 
pressly, wherein the slaves carried these Fans, as it 
were in parade, when they were not in use. 

The Latins also made use of the Fan of feathers 
or the screen to keep up or raise the fire in thetr 
sacrifices, and we find on several antique rases Vestals, 
seated near the altar, with a Fan in their hand, in a 
Uinguid and dreamy attitude which evokes the idea 
of inward flames kindled by the arrows of the little 
god Cupid, rather than the chaste ardours of the sacred 
mysteries to which the female guardians of the Pal- 
ladium were condemned. 

Some Greek poets have compared the Fan to a 
zephyr, or /Eolus, god of winds, when they show us, 



Henander, Ludan, all the Greek pomographers, Bar- 
tb^emy in the' Visage of the Young Anaeharsis, and the 
learned Pauw in his Rtchenhes sur Us Gras, mention 
the Fan, which was then made of feathers of birds 
placed on a long stem of wood in foim of a lotus, 
and spreading from a common centre around which 
they radiated - 

Branches of myrtle, of acacia, and the proud leaves 
thrice indented of the platane of Oriental countries, 
were also beyond contradiction the Fans and the fly- 
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flaps most used by ancient Greece, as Bdttiger 
remarks, and those which they originally employed. 
We have every reason to believe that the thyrsi 
so voluptuously wreathed with ivy and vine-Ieafi 
which we see so frequently on the ancient roona- 
nicnts in the hands of the Bacchants and other 
companions of the god of the vintages, beyond 
their solemn destination in the festivals and pro- 
cessions of Bacchus, had also the accidental ad- 
vantage of obtaining fresh breeze and shadow for 
his adorers warmed by running and games. It 
was not long before the natural leaves of trees 
were imitated by art These Fans are found 
oden on the artistic bas-reliefs of ancient monn- 
roents, to which some interpreters have given very 
extraordinary significations indeed. We find them, 
for instance, in Montfau^n, in the pictures of the 
Notes AldobrandiK4s, and on an engraved stone in 
the collection of the Due d'Orleons with peacocks, 
which were not known in Greece property so called 
before the (ifih century &c The Greek ladies re- 
ceived the tail of the peacock as a new and brilliant 
species of Fan from the inhabitants of the coasts 
of Asia Minor, who loved luzuiy and magnificence, 
and especially from Phrygia. A Phrygian eunuch 
tells, in one of the tr^;edies of Euripides which 
remain to us, that according to the fashion In 
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Phrygia, he had cooled the curls and cheeks of 
Helen with a tail garnished round wiih feathers; 
and these peacocks' tails letum so often in the 
later Greek and Roman authors, that mention is 
almost always made of them in any subject con- 
nected with feminine adornment. 

It appears, however, that of all kinds of ancient 
Fans, those which were composed of peacocks' 
feathers, interlaced and set one upon another, 
forming a round bouquet, or a semicircle of little 
thickness, were the most frequent, and continued 
the longest in use. Upon the wings of these Fans 
we return to the Western Orient, to the Arab people, 
who did not adopt the Fan properly so called till 
the first century of our Christian era. 

Farazdak, a very ancient Arabic poet, has left 
us the following poetry, quoted by M. Blondel : — 

" The charming young girl who reposes beneath 
a tent agitated by the breeze, is like the tender 
gazelle, or the pearl, object of the vows of the 
direr; when she advances, she appears a shining 
mist 

" How pleasant to my eyes is her slender shape; 
how much more agreeable than the massive plump- 
ness of that woman who swims in her perspiration 
as soon as the Fans have ceased to cool the air 
around her." 
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In the 357th night of the Thousand and Oiu Nights, 
The Sleeper Amaketud, Abou-Hassan, believing himself 
CommaDder of the Faithful, enten a splendid banquet 
hall, seats himself on a carpet, and orders refreshments. 
Immediately seven young girls, fair as dreams, hasten 
with their Fans about the new Caliph, and tell him 
their names in order : Alabaster Neck, Coral lips, Sun- 
shine, Moonface, Heart's-delight, Eyelwight, and Sugar 
Cane, what time they wave over his head, with charming 
undulations of their bodies, ostrich or pea- 
cock feathers, and screens of esparto matting. 
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Sparkling sun of precious stones, ir, adds the genie, 
the king can manage to get hold of the magic Fan, 
which has often decided the fate of battles in the 
barbarous ages of his ancestors, victory sudden and 
complete will surely come to him. The African prince 
at this news sets all his soldiers in marching order, 
with the credulity of the kings in fairyland, and the 
pretty old- wives' tale conducts us through most astound- 
ing adventures to the last chapter, where we find the 
famous Fan won by the prince, and carried by the 
daughter of a sovereign of a neighbouring kingdom, 
whom the fortunate monarch, henceforth glorious, re- 
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precious stones, and gold lea^ and feathers painted 
with infinite aiL 

In a manuscript of the British Museum (addi- 
tional MS., BriL Mus., 19,351), in a kind of 
Greek psalter exceedingly rare, which we were 
allowed to look at lately in London, we found, 
on an exquisite miniature, the image of David 
sleeping, and lanned by an angel with a curious 
long flaiellum. 

The kings of Persia used to cany into the field 
a fire which they called the sacred fire. This fire 
was borne on a magnificent chariot drawn by four 
white horses, and followed by three hundred and 
dxty-five young men dressed in yellow. No one 
was allowed to cast into this fire anything impure, 
and it was honoured to such an extent that, not 
I >!> J daring to blow it with their breath, they nourished 

it solely with a Fan. 

The ancient iconolc^sts, in fine, to tennin^e 
these digressions, give to the month of August, 
among other attributes, a sort of Fan made of . 
peacocks' tails. On a picture of the antiquities 
of Herculaneum may be seen a young man carrying 
one of these peacock's tails ; and in the figures of 
the twelve months, such as the learned librarian 
Lamb£cin has given us after an old calendar, 
may be seen, in like manner, one of these pea- 
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cs' tails suspended by the side of the genii 
;he month of August These Fans of pe; 
Es' tails were much sought after at Romi 
..e must have," says Propertius, "Fans like tli 
superb tail of the peacock ; " and Tertullian, in h 
Treatise on the Cloak, thus describes the plumage 
of the bird of Juno : " Feathers serve the peacock 
in place of a dress, and of a very rich one. What 
do I say P The purple of his neck is more shining 
than that of the rarest shellfish ; the gold of his 
back is more dazzling than all the stars in the 
world ; his tail sweeps the ^ound with more pomp 
than the longest cymar : a mixture of an Infinite 
number of colours, shot and shaded, his adorn- 
ment, which is never the same, seems always 
different, though when it appears different it is 
always the same ; it changes, in a word, as often 
as it moves." 

In the Etruscan paintings, especially on ancient 
vases, Fans appear in great number, and affect 
very numerous and curious forms ; they are, how- 
ever, always composed of a handle and a flat 
disc, as our modern Japanese screens. They 
may be found in abundance on the Italo-Greck 
potteries of the Museum of the Louvre. The 
Etruscans had transmitted to the Romans the 
exceeding luxury of the Orient, with that special 
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their return from the East, spread abroad 
)U3 customs and usages, and these would 
'cry interesting points of hbtory to develop. 
fiabellum has remained, however that may 
_,, one of the principal insignia of the Papacy, 
and served in the holy sacrifice to preserve the 
officiating priest from flies and sunbeams till the 
end of the thirteenth century. Moreri, in his 
Didionaty (edit 1759), relates that in the cele- 
brated Abbey of Saint PUlibert of Toumus, and 
in the monastery of Prouisse, of the Order of 
Saint Dominic (ninth century), there was to be 
seen a singular Fan, which was once used by 
the deacons to prevent the flies precipitating them- 
selves into the chalicb Durant spealcs of it in 
his book De Rttibm Etxlesiasticis, and assures us - 
that two deacons held it on either side of the 
altar. This Fan had, it seems, a round form, 
very much the same as the Fan known in our 
days as the Fan i coairde, but with this diSerence, 
that the handle was much longer, and the Fan 
itself of greater extent. Around that which is 
kept in the Abbey of Toumus, and which was 
shown in the Museum of the History of Labour in 
the Exhibition of 1867, may be read in large 
characters on both sides a long Latin inscription, 
which we will not inflict upon the reader. Round 
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likely to remain as celebrated as the &mous Fan of the Queen 

Theodelinde (sixth century), preserved in the ueasury of the king, 

Monza, of which M. Barbier de Montaud, a Dominican priest, has 

given a description. 

One interesting fonn of the Fan is that which we meet with in 
Spain about 1430. It is a sort of round abanieo, made of rice 
paper, or garnished with feathers. We may imagine that, fortified 
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with such a coquettish screen as this, the fair 
Spanish girls of the fifteenth century applauded 
at the /cfffi the elegant eiuU, moulded in his 
tight robes of delicious fon, the banderillo, the 
Eifiada, and all the gracious toreros of that time ; 
who themselves also carried the Fan, as if the 
better to mock the fury of the indomitable beast 

As a souvenir of this chivalric epoch, one may 
eroke the romance of Amadts cf Caul, where it is 
said (Book iv.) that ApoUidon had not only em- 
bellished his gardens with all that Europe had 
produced most pleasing and most rare, but that 
he had ransacked the Isle of Serendib and the 
Indian peninsula of the costliest treasures they 
possessed. ' The Phenix, attracted by the per- 
fumes which exhaled from that firm island, stayed 
long enough in the isle to moult 

Apollidon gave himself the trouble of collecting 
the superb feathers of gold and purple which 
covered its wings, and caused a Fan to be made 
thereof, fastened by a diamond and a carbuncle. 
This Fan preserved all who used it from every 
kind of poison ; it was the first present that Oriana 
received from Amadis, at the moment of her 
arrival in the firm island. 

In Italy, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
remarks M. Natalis Rondot, people carried Fans 
of feathers in a tuft, of that kind which figures in 
the portrait by Van Dyck of Maria Luisa de Tassis ; 
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these Fans had handles of ivory, or even of gold 
much ornamented, and sometimes enriched with 
jewels. "They employed feathers of the ostrich, 
the peacock, the raven of India, the parrot, and 
other birds of striking plumage. Ladies attached 
these Fans to a little chain, hooked on the large 
golden chain which served them for a girdle," a 
fashion which endured long alter. 

We should observe that the esmeuchatr or 
fly-flap was already in use in France in the thir- 
teenth century. Proofs of its use are found in 
the private life of the fourteenth century. The 
Countess Mahaut d'Artois had a fly-flap with a 
silver handle, and Queen Cl^mence "a fly-flap 
of broidercd silk." In the inventory of King 
Charles V. (1380), we find "a round folding fly- 
flap in ivory, with the arms of France and Navarre, 
and a handle of ebony." These fly-flaps were 
made of lamels of ivory, slight and movable. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that Rabelais 
writes indiflerently avenlier and esveniadar for 
the bearer of the Fan, whilst Brantome is perhaps 
the flrst who makes use of the word evmtail 
(Fan), when he speaks in his Memoirs of the 
Fan which the Queen Marguerite gave as a 
new year's present to the queen, Louise de 
Lorraine. This Fan is represented as being 
made of mother-of-pearl and pearls, and so 
beautiful and so rich "that it was spoken of 
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as a chef-^auvTf, and valued at more than 1200 
crowns." 

Catherine de Medici was the first to bring into fashion 
in France Italian Fans surrounded with feathers, which 
were made by all the perfumers whom she had brought 
over with her in her retinue, and sold by them to the 
ladies and all the young lords of the court 

Some drawings of the day represent the queen-mother 
receiving in a haughty manner the salutations of her 
courtiers, whilst with one hand she wafts a lai^e folding 
Fan before her bosont The Fan seems to us to have 
had in her eyes a particular charm, for Brantome further 
tells us in his Mtmoirs that after the death of the king, her 
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"Our French dames owe to those of Italy this invention 
of Fans ; those of Italy to those of ancient Rome ; those 
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locks, which cnrled about his temples, sajrs on 
this subject : " In the king's right hand was placed 
an instniment which folded and unfolded at a tap 
of the finger — what we call here a Fan ; it was of 
vellum, cut out as delicately as could be, with lace 
round it of the same stuE It was of a good size, 
since it was intended to serve as a parasol to pre- 
vent his becoming sunburnt, and to give some cool- 
ness to his delicate complexion. ... All those I was 
able to see in the rest of the rooms had likewise 
Fans of the same kind, or else made of taffetas, 
with lace of gold or silver for a border," 

It is apparently also of the Fan that Agrippa 
d'Aubign^ means to speak under the term of 
parasol, which he uses when he cries in one of 
the vehement and superb apostrophes of his 
jyagiques: 

" Make throi^h tlie (tr««ts joat wiy wiih dMDtf mien ; 
Be *wi(k to lec, that 70a loo ma; be teen ; 
Look to be looked at, deAlr move rout bead. 
Well mutch jtxa hoe with Spnuah white and red ; 
Let band and boKon take ibeu- ihaie or grace, 
in tmmmer tcrttn nii/i psataal jmr face. 
Scream like tome frichtened woman in a ctowd. 
Then with a tiaitor'i unile joor tettot ihrond ; 
Affect a weai7 liip, a sofl voice I17, 
Open a languiihing and beav; eye ; 
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Be p«ui*e, cof, unfeeling, ilij, and cold, 

And be a chamber bvourite — be bold ; 

But leave outside the door God, sbam^ and heart. 

Or I in vain haTC taught yoa thus your part." 

The Fans then in use in this realm of starched 
and plaited ruffs, and of all the effeminate ex- 
travagances of adornment, were the Eveatail d 
touffe, or Fan with a tuft of feathers, extremely 
elegant, of a convex shape, and with a handle 
of wood or of precious metal ; the Eventatl fUsti, 
or plicated Fan, called also the Fan of Ferrara, 
which affected the form of a goose's foot, veiy 
curious, with a round handle hanging to a chain 
of gold attached to the girdle, like those chains 
called Jeanne d'Arc which were the fashion some 
years ago ; and the Eventat'I giroueffe (or weather- 
cock Fan), a Fan b form of a flag, which was made 
of cloth of gold or silken stuff, a sample of which 
may be seen in the Femme iu TiUen, that chef- 
d'esasre which is preserved in the Museum of Dres- 
den, and made popular^by means of engravings. 

It b in Italy, above all, that we find this Fan m 
the hands of all the noble ladies of Florence, 
Venice, Verona, Naples, and Mantua, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

It is in this poetic Italy, which still supplies to 



chain, part of that which encircled the waist. For this 
reason it is that we find a large ring at the end of the 
handle of the Fan. " Both men and women cany Fans," 
writes the traveller Coryat from Italy; "nearly all of them 
are pretty and elegant. The frame is composed of a little 
piece of painted paper and a small handle of wood; the 
paper glued on this is on both sides adorned with excellent 
paintings or lore-scenes, with Italian verses written beneath." 
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One of these paintings of the Italian Fan, which we have 
seen in the rich collection of an amateur, represents a scene 
which one would unagine drawn from the Raponamtnti 
^ Amort of Plrenzuola, or escaped from some novel of Ban- 
dello, Boccaccio, or BatacchL It is the women bathing, 
who are playinK on the Kteensward without dreaminn that 
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belUsbed, as it may please the merchant and lord 
to comioaiid." 

The Fan appears in French poetiy, in Ronsard 
and Du Bartas, who speak of the Font of air when 
thejr wish to designate the refreshing zephyrs ; but 
it b assuredly in Remy Belleau, in the Prem&re 
JttumU of his Brrgtrit, printed in 1572, that we 
find the most ancient and the most charming 
mention of the Fan, under the form of a song. 
A lomg shepherd surprises three nymphs beneath 
the shade of a large long-haired elm, pays his 
reverence to them, and offers them three bundles 
of feathers^ accompanied with "a little writing, 
in which were these litde verses : " 

" Oh, h».p^ bnodles, fly ; 
Hie to my (WMlbcaiti, hie ; 
Salute them with good gnce ; 
Then lofUj kin theii bands. 
Prefer then yoar demands, 
' Vi in joot bosoms place.' 

" So that if Lore's hot duts 
Shmll erer bum their bcaiti, 

Vou mar uiake ibem oontait 
With breetes eeotlf sent 
From yoQt loA downy plumes. 

'" Believe me, on my woid, 
These are no plumes ol bird ; 
Lore his lij^t feathen brings. 
Who never more will fly, 
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Leaving fon, with a sigh. 
For captives, his two wings. 

" Dear ladies, Itta not Love 
Will ever truant prove, 
As bird of passage light t 
The bondage he loves Ixst 
Lies in jrour hand's anest 
Of his too apeedy BighL" 

But it is no longer prindpally in the woods of 
mjrthology, where Pan, the mighty hunter, the 
Satjrrs, Sylvans, Diyads, Hamadryads, and other 
deities so highly honoured by the poets of the 
Pleiad, are mingled in pastorals and si^aied idyls, 
that we find the Fan fifty years later. In the 
seventeenth century it acquired the rights of 
citizenship in French literature ; it glides not only 
into the pastorals of VAstrie, into the Cytherie or 
the romance oiAriafu, into Endymion, Potexandre, 
or La CariUe^ into the little honey-sweet madrigals, 
into the witticisms and bouts-rimis, into the disser- 
tations of the Manages, the Balzacs, the Pellissons, 
and the Conrarts, into the letters of Voiture, of 
Scud^, and even of Madame de S^vign^; but 
more than all this, it enters triumphantly upon 
the stage in the Hdtel de Rambouillet, where 
the Zephyrs (as Fans were called in the style of 
ihcpriciaix) play before the face of the Marquise 
de Rambouillet, of the fair Julie d'Angennes, her 
daughter, or of Mademoiselle Paulet ; It is found 



everywhere in the memoirs and pleasant anecdotes of 
Tallemant des R^aux; it attains eren an exceptional 
importance at last, when it supplements the play of 
the acton, and confirms their talk in the marvelloos 
comedies of the great Molitre. 

Can the Frideusa Xidiatia or the Femmts SavanUs 
be re^M'esented without the clever "needliil'* which 
flutters, assures the gesture^ and identifies itself with 
the action? Can we see, for example, in the first of 
these pieces, Cathos and Madelon deprived of the 
pretty bauble which is unfiirled so opportunely in their 
hands, with the rustling of the wings of dmid turtle- 
doves, where Mascariile, setting his hand without cere- 
mony on the button of his breeches, dares to cry out 
grossly, like the lackey he is — 

" And DOW I ibow to jou a big fietce wonnd t . . ." 

Can we conceive again in the Femma SavanUs fi^lise, 
Armande, and Philaminte without the long Fan of the 
period, when the three Blue-stockings of the Grand 
Si^le analyse in their turns, half fainting away, the 
everwluiming beauius of the famous Sotmei U> the Frituas 
UranU on ker Fever f 

" Voor pniettee a uleep 
To treat yonr eaetaj 
With lo great conrleij. 
Her in Mcb stale to keep." 

Here is the very triumph of Fan-playing, and that 



astonishing second scene of the third act of the Femmts 
Savanles would lose on the stage a great part of ita 
success and of its charming spirit if there were with- 
drawn from it the particular and piquant accents given 
to the exclamations of BdUse or Philaminte; the 
tumbles, the summersaults, the fulness, the febrile 
action of the Fans handled, opened, shut, abandoned, 
caught up again with the most lively expression of 
enthusiasm, of languor, of fainting, or of delirium. 
The Fan is in this terrible scene bristling with diffi- 
culties for the actress, like a balancing - pole for a 
tight-rope dancer; without it all assurance fails. A 
general deprived of his sword of command would be 
less embarrassed than an Armande without her Fan, 
and Trissotin would see himself with a very abashed 
face if the celebrated 

" Dismiu ber ; lei them talk," 
was not punctuated, taken up again by his three lady 
admirers, paraphrased and scanned veiy slowly by the 
seesaw gear and malicious click of the Fans. 

The reign of the Fan on the stage had, however, 
begun before Moli&re ; and in the mythologic entrds of 
the BalUts composed specially for the private amuse- 
ment of his Majesty, who played or danced his part 
in them with great willingness, the goddess, the nymph, 
or the shepherdess in the scene appeared in the accoutre- 
ment of her bizarre costume furnished with a long 
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and, above all, by Callot, whose engraving of 
the Fan called Even/ail de Callot, is so legili- A 

mately sought for to-day by iconophilists. The 
mount of the stocks of the Fan was then of 
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ler, outer lamb's skin, perfumed frangipane, 
:r, or tafiety, and the frames were made of 
J, gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, and vood of 
mberre {calemiour), for which Hugo, in Huy 
;, has made so rich a rhyme, and, as it seemed, 
so original in this verse : 

" To my good sire, Elector of Neubourg." 

The Fans of the seventeenth century are not 
rare ; very pretty specimens may be found in the 
collections of great amateurs, and those which 
Madame de S^vign^ sent to Madame de Grignan 
are still piously preserved in Provence as bbtoric 
objects. 

Amongst the romances of the time, enriched 
with copperplate engravings or vignettes on 
wood, we find over and over again the Fan in 
the hands of ladies of noble lineage. In the 
illustrations of Nanteuil, of Chauveau, of Le- 
pautre, above all, in the graven work of SAastien 
Le Clerc, the Fan is represented as the indispens- 
able complement of costume, as well as in the 
pomp of some Duchess of high rank as in the 
more inodest toilet of some honest citizen's wife. 
Sometimes it is shut, held negligently in the 
abandon of a half-bare arm, heightening the 
delicacy and whiteness of the hand which is 
stretched out to it; sometimes it lies half-open 
on the breast, sometimes it is cast on the ground, 
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tion of costames of the 

wrenteenth centnij of SAastien Le 

CterC) we are struck with the importaoce which this aitist, 

more than any other, has given to the Fan, and with the 

variety of modes he has introduced of man^ng this lovely 

indisptiuabU. 

In the language of the rueOes, the Fan was sumamed the 
screen of modesty or the useful sephjr, just as the screen 
became the useful eeuMlenana of ladus when they are btfore 
the eombustible element When a Pr^euse was assailed by a 
Hamilcar, who had, aa was then said, "ten thousand francs 
a year in real wit, which no creditor could seize on or arrest," 
she threw heiself backward on a seat, and expressed all her 
inmost sensations by the butterfly Sutter of her Fan, to show 
how deeply she was penetrated by sentiments so prettily 
dictated. 

When Doralise or Florelinde betook themselves to that 
Empire of OgKnp, also called Tht Rode of Libtrties, they were 
in the greatest care not to forget the precious Fan, which 
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served to such good purpose when they met those out-and-out 
gallants vho might make pretty speeches to them, and Ouff them 
with the latest sweet. 

It is in the promenade that we must see the Fan in the time 
of La Fronde, when straw was the rallying sign ; a fragment of 
the Cculeur liu Parti gives us an idea of it 

"At the end of a few minutes," says the his- 
torian, author of this pamphlet, "we entered the 
promenade, and saw in the midst of the great all^ ^■' '"; . 
a prodigious crowd assemhied in groups, applaud- '"^ J, 

xs\% with en^*"*- ■ — — ^ — ' — '^ — '= — '*•- 
Kii^ and t1 
proached. 
came to tell 
by Maderooi 
a Fan to w 
bound with i 

In these fi 
the political 
period more 
Fronde, und 

How man 

this epoch! 
poetic lady's 
day, of the y 
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Mootreuil, wbo languidly excuses himself in re- 
turning her Fan to a ladyt after having robbed 
her of it for an instant 
Let us bear the ddicate impromptu : 

" Pnj be not *z>gtj, Ha'un, with m^ 
BeoMc 7001 Fan I once withdrew ; 
I bam with love, Ha'un, >o joa ice 
I need iti cool macb more tb«o yov." 

Is it not adorably coquettish and full of roguish 
charm? 

The Setutil de Serey contains this other piece, 
signed A. L. D., initials which reveal to us none 
of the poets of that time : 

" Thii liltle wmd which flie* 
To cool ronr face, Beliie, 
This wind does but increue 
Hie fire withio jooi ejet. - 

" That oft my hope, I find, 
Wbid) tooche* m; tool'i detire, 
Ocly ugmeiits the fire. 
Since [hit hope it but wind," ■ 

This is more quintessenced, more adabyritUhed. 
Sappho would have applauded the ragoQt of senti- 
ments to be found in these verses, but the delicate 
editors of the Gatttte du Teadrt might periiaps 
have slightly criticised them. 

Here comes the Abb£ Cotin, the unfortunate 
victim of Boileau and of MoU^ who, in his 
Reeueil d^Enigma, has preserved this on the Fan 
screen, which was then only used in winter : 
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" The; paint me and expose me to the flanex ; 
They paint my body of a diverse hue ; 

My value to my lervicet is due 

In (topping Vulcan from attackioE dames. 

" I come 10 help yon, when you aid invoke. 
To moderate the heat'i tyrannic power ; 
Most kind to lovers, I preserve the flower 
Andihrine or grace which holds their hearts in yoke. 

" I'm held as though a teeptre, night and day. 
In town and country I am nied alway. 
And those vho give me worth are flame and ice. 

" When cruel winter holds the world in chains. 
They set my value at the highest price ; 
When summer comes, no friend to me remains." 

Not 30 bad, in truth, for the poor Trissolin- 
Colin I But enigmas lain fast in the eresme des 
bans vers or the ilite of the poems of the 
time. 

Here is another riddle, an anonymous sonnet 
on the Fan, dated 1659 : 

" Brave am I, smalt, fair, delicate, and wi*e, 
Conrt-loved, where many a lady fair and iiee, 
A mortal goddess, holds me on her knee. 
And calls the great ones and heart all their criei: 

" This pretty dear can't move, or lit, or rise. 
Unlets she Rr*t derives tnpport from me ; 
Sometimes my fashions Gil her soul with glee ; 
Sometime* I bat receive her windy sighs. 

" I kits ber, dotelj cleave to her, East bonnd ; 

Pres)^ when fate wills, her breasts' deljcions round, 
Which (he most favoured cannol even toach. 
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in the domain of the Graces and the Loves. In 1678 
some gilders, having joined the workmen exercising the 
profession of Fan-makers, demanded and obtained of 
the King permission to make themselves into a parti- 
cular community, under the title of Masltr fan-ma^rs, 
by letters patent of the 15th January and 15th February 
of that same year 1678. 

D'Alembert credits the Queen of Sweden with a 
brutal sally, which contributed not a little, it appears, 
to bring Fans again into great fashion at court during 
all seasons. In his Rtfitetiom and Antcdoles about the 
Queen of Sweden he relates, that during his abode at 
the court in 1656, many ladies of high rank, ignorant 
of the profound antipathy which the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus had for all feminine usages and . 
proceedings, consulted her to know whether the custom 
of carrying the Fan ought to be adopted in winter as 
well as in summer. "I think not," Christina is said 
to have replied rudely. "You are sufficiently kvenlkes 
(fanned or giddy) already." 

It was an injury of which the women of tlie seven- 




leentb century willed to avenge themselves, and 
tbence that mania foe carrying Fans in all seasons 
which subsists to the present day. This biusque 
repartee of Christina calls to our recollection a 
second anecdote which shows the ridiculous con- 
tempt of that Queen for the coquetry of the Fan. 

When Michel Dahl, a Swedish painter, took 
the portrait of her Sovereign Highness at Rome, 
he respectfully proposed to her that she should 
hold in her hand a Fan. At this word Christina 
gave a bound. "What's that?" she cried. "A 
Fan I — never I Give me a lion ; it is the sole 
attribute which suits a Queen like me." In the 
Mitamarphota Framfoists we gather this pretty 
sonnet, which suflSdenlly indicates by its ts^t 
that the Fan was then the synonym of the light 
and inconstant : — 

" Thi* light Fan wu %. jaaag incombuit lad, 

Whom muijr ■ fond girl wu prepared to blcM ; 
But lince hU Dtture contUnc]' fotfaod, 
llil lot wu wmd; promiiei lo press. 



- Now £17 and open, and now close and sad, 
Sonetiines be oses fraud, tometiinet addm* ; 
And even then, where love would make him glad, 
Becomes insensible 10 love's caress. 

Spoiling at night what he at niom began. 
That fickle boy at lut became a Fan, 
And thtu hi« lighlnets is for ever known. 

No woman's power jtt has made him slaid ; 

Bni he makes oihet^ EUe what wax hit own. 
And pay* with wind, with which himaelf wu paid." 
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Fans were very Yaiied, the frames were of 
ivoiy, tortoise^hell, or mother-of-pearl carved so 
as to produce the finest lace. The mounts of 
the Fan in satin or vellum were painted with 
water-colours, and many scented leathers were 
also used, which generally came from the per- 
fumeries of Grasse. It is thus that Mdlle. de 
Montpenster in her Mimoirts quotes this character- 
btic fact, which recalls the terrible sorrows and 
devouring evil of the Queen Anne of Austria : — 

"Although the Queen-Mother held always in 
her hands a Fan of perfumed Spanish leather, 
this did not prevent one from discovering her 
disease." 

There were, be»des Fans of scented leather. 
Feather Fans and Opera-Glass Fans, through 
which the prudes looked a litile indiscreetly, if 
we may believe this note of the Minagiaaa : — 

"The open-work Fans which the women carry 
when they go to the Porte Saint-Bernard to 
breathe the fresh air on the bank of the river, 
and occa^onally to look at the bathers, are called 
lorgnettes (opera-glasses)." This time of bathing 
is called in certain almanacs Culaison. — (CanieuU 
even is better than this villanous word). 

At the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. 
ribbons flourished everywhere, on dresses, knee- 
breeches^ and all the minor articles of the toilet 

The Fan, too, had its ribbon, which was called 
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Badin (playful). An anecdote gives to this qualification 
of the ribbon of the Fan an origin which reaches up to 
the Cardinal Richelieu, whose kittens playing mad pranks 
among his sombre meditations, set themselves one day 
for a frolic to tear in their gambols the ribbon of the 
Fan of Anne of Austria, then in conference with the 
great minister. 

How many memories have been left by the Fan in 
the royal lives and the romantic anecdotes which seem 
to tear the pages of history t 

Madame de Genlis, in the Dueheste de la Valliire, 
shows us Madame and the mistress of the young King 
in an ingenious chapter, from which we will detach this 
fragment : — 

"The two following days, as Madame only received 

her particular friends, Mademoiselle de la Valli^re did 

not pay her a visit, but on the morrow, which 

was a grand lev^ she came. She knew that 
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approaching the card-uble. But cliance offered her another 
occasion more naturally. Mailame, just as they were arrang- 
ing the card-tables, passed through the circle to speak to the 
ladies who were paying their court to her. She let her Fan 
falL Mdlle. de la Vallifere, who at that moment was within 
two steps of her, advances, stoops, takes off her glove, 
according to etiquette, in order to present to her the Fan, 
which she picks up and oRers to her. The sight of the 
magnificent bracelet, of which she had kept so lively a 
remembrance, made on Madame so disagreeable an impres- 
sion th; could not per- 
suade to take her Fan 
from SI hand. She cast 
on Mdlli Valliiae a look 
sparkltn; ; and anger, while 
telling 1 the Fan upon a 
table. a ValU^ obeyed 
without on of concern." 

Bussy abounds with 

similar a Saint Simon has 

sown t Everywhere the 

Fan, hel< in the history of 

French n the annals of 

gallantry 

In on 1 at Marly, Louis 

XIV. pa tourgogne with a 

Chinese ilist that he was — 

this decastich, com^sed doubtless " by order," according to 
the King's taste : — ^ 

" To chate in ifimmer lime Ihe busy flies, 
To keep front cold wbCD sans loo quickly fmlt, 
China, Ptioetu, here offen yon it* aid 

In very gallant wise I 
It fain had offered gifts of other sort. 
To chase all flatt'nng dull fools rrom the court. 
Such present had outshined 
The rest ; but this, the croi^ 
or gifts, most worth renown. 
It seeks but cannot find." 
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Louis XIV. was not yet acquainted with the 
device of the Academy of Filiponi, Iotcis of 
labour, of the Faeaza, who had set on the medal 
of their society a wing placed like a Fan, with 
which a hand chases away the flies, with this 
exergue, Fu^ntur destdts: Let the sluggards be 
put to flight 

The Fan was as much used in England as in 
France in the seventeenth century, and, to travel 
backwards, we see it employed in this country 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. As it was 
framed in gold and silver, and ordinarily adorned 
with jewels, a Fan was a lucky find for the pick- 
pockets of that time; which explains a passage 
of the Merry Waxs of Windsor, in which Falstaff 
says to Pistol, bis companion in knavery, "And 
when Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her Fan, 
I took't upon mine honour thou hadst it not" 
Steevens, one of the most erudite commentators of 
Shakespeare, remarks, in interpreting a passage in 
the Saiires of Marslon, that in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth a Fan of this kind, with other trifles, 
cost more than ^^40 sterling (1000 francs), that 
is, about 5000 francs of present French money. 

In 1628 appeared a book called L'Eventail 
Satyriqtu, by the new Th^phile, which we have 
read in the Varies Hisloriqua et Uitiraires of 
the lamented Edouard Foumicr, to whom it 
occurred to reprint this interesting little work in 
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his collection. There is no questiOD of the Fan, 
and we quote this Utile boolc only from memory. 
The first piece is a very lively satire against 
women's luxury. 

The sea>nd piece, which is in prose, has for 
its tide jia Apology for Satire. The author 
congratulates himself for having contributed, as 
iar as in him lay, to the reformation of luitur}'. 
^1 The third and last piece, in veise, is a consolation 
addressed to ladies on the reformation of lace and 
dress prescribed by an edict of the King. This 
piece is vciy inferior to the first, which has much 
energy and cynicism of expression. 

It would be difficult to quote these stanzas, 
which have a vigour of swing and boldness which 
would beyond all question scandalise our age. 



^-=n These are lines to he inscribed in the superb r~~ 

l^lljl satirical Parnassus of the seventeenth century, in M'^ 

I' ' company with the poetic chtfs-^auvre of Motin, rpd.1 

Berthelot, Rdgnier, Sigogne, and all that meny Ifl] 

band whom nothing daunts, who unrwaddk i — 'I 
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mT] cleverly the precious terms, to remain true and I'lnjl 

Ihr: powerful in their malencss as writers. — ^l | 

j^nj The superb engravings of Abraham Bosse, so If^ 

I precious for the histoiy of costume in France of | ' 

the seventeenth century, give us a complete idea 
of the fashion in which women held their Fans 
at court or ball A print of this celebrated en- 
graver presents us even with the Galerte du Fatait, 
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where fashionable society pretended to buy its Fans in 
order to put people on the wrong scent when they aminged 
a meeting ; — 

" Here teeniii^ simply, in the world's bro&d sicht, 
Tu buv eIovcs, ribboM, Fatu, and laces rare, 
Tlie clever coartiers whisper, ' Lorei to-night 

Meet me ; for lore's sake meet me, jou know where' " 

In the drawings and portraits of Huret, Le Blond, Saint 
Jean, Bonnard and Trouvain, of Sandrart or of Amould, we 
see, finely engraved with the graver or drawn with Italian 
stone, ladies of quality with peaked waists — the famous wasp 
— -— - -' "-- — enteentb century — 
1 ample petticoats 
; more narrow, 
in one hand, either 
of meditation at 
en in the reception 
^ wide on the fur- 
the promenade, or 
a the height of the 
at the play, in the 
ns of the Marais, or 
1 de Bourgogne. 
as in our days, it 
'A softly over the 
iirbed bosoms of the 
», and we might 
' its charming dry 
id, the rustle of 
crumpled silk, and 
dashing of its frame 
;old or ivory, whilst 
the candles were 
being lighted, and 
the spectators were 
anangingtheir seats 
with a great clatter, 
and during the act- 
ing of the piece 



Lulli's cou ntry -dances ; to brandish the Fan at the fine 
tirades of Baron ; and to give a little cry, putting the Fan 
shut on the mouth, when Montfleury entered the scene? 

But, nevertheless, at the end of the century — thanks 
to the austerity of Madame de Maintenon and her de- 
clamations against feminine luxury — the Fan followed 
the fashion, became less large and more modest. The 
court of the old King put on the cowl of sorrow; no 
more did the Fan spread itself across the pretty mouths, 
joyously opened by the natural laughter of youth ; it 
foundered for a while with the disappearance of silks and 
golden stuffs ; it became small to enter the confessional ; 
and if a gallant gentleman still dared to send a Fan as 
a present to a lady, he accompanied it no more with 
a burning madrigal, with a tender billet, or with a stray 
declaration, as in the good days of old ; but he devoutly 
added to it, to get himself pardon for his boldness, 
some philosophic and moral strophes in the style of these 
which follow: — 



bidows whi^ 
Pms in K bteath kw*; I 
Tbe Fan ii like oar life ; it opeiu wide. 
And then i* that, and tlicii a bud uide, 

To rest nnMen, foTCMten and tloae. 

In il, O &ir and iweet sige Sjina, lee 

Whit St the end of UTe we aU shall be ; 

Nought else, m; dear, noncbt elie bat tkin on bone ! " 

A reverend might have signed this singular 
and philosophic madrigal Pascal might have 
congratulated Jacqueline, the poetess of bis &iiilly, 
upon it But what would you have said, La 
Valli^e, before your repentance, gracious Fon- 
tange, and burning Monlespan? What would 
you have said to it, amiable coquettes of the 
living youth of Louis, but that it were a discourse 
to make one die — according to the terms of your 
pretty language — in a Irightful fast of delight 7 

With Philippe, grand Duke of Orleans, Re- 
gent of Fiance, the dawn of new glories rises 
for pleasure, sprightltnessi and frowardness in 
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more brilliant in women's hands ; it is held 
there with more hardihood, more languor, more 
grace than ever. We might suppose that the 
ribbon called Sadin had been replaced by one 
of the bells borrowed from the pretty bauble 
of the time, for folly makes it its attribute; a 
troublesome, rc^bh folly, of which Eisen has 
personified the image in the midst of his beautiful 
vignettes, which bring the gaiety and introduce 
the bare shoulders of the age into a coquette 
edition of Erasmus's Praise ef Felly. 

The fashion of Fans became generalised, after 
the Regency, with the refinements of luxury and 
good living ; from that time it became the absolute 
companion of women. It appeared with them 
even in the orgies of those little suppers, and 
the intoxications of those breakfasts on the grass ; 
it rested by their side on sofas and beds of 
repose ; in the dhhabilli of the morning ler^ 
and in the badinage of gallant talk. 




vapeurt (blue devils), with a luxury which the fanners- 
general Bouret and La PopeUnifere did not in later 
times surpass, went so far as to cause to be served 
upon the table, in the days when he had his joyous 
assemblies, great basins of silver-gUt filled with essences, 
perfumes, gloves, and Fans, which were all at the dis- 
posal of his musk-perfumed guests. 

The small Fans, which had fluttered too long under 
(he black coifs of Madame da Maintenon, were re- 
placed by models more elegant, better arranged, of a 
more happy colour, and of larger spread. 

The Fans of the Indies and of China penetrated 
France in profusion, and the art of the Parisian Fan- 
makers acquired a supreme taste, an exquisite grace 
of ornamentation and of delicacy of work. From China 
was borrowed the kind of Fan called briit or folding, 
and on fragile mounts of vellum, on fine paper or 
muslin, were painted incomparable wonders of surpris- 
ing skill, of a conception and arrangement almost 



flowers which enshrine delicate medallions, or 
laige cartouche rockwork representing rendezvous 
in the wood. See here is the lesson on the 
spinnet, the declaration of love or the bUUt-doux furtively de- 
livered; and all this in a freshness of colouring, in a fineness 
of touch, which shine powerfully in the centre, but die softly 
away towards the extreme portions of the omamentatioa 
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On some Fans we read little gallant veises, 
such as those signed by Lebnin, which we have 
seen writ on vellum in the midst of many dainty 
charms: — 
" Cuiic^ wboie .teeth we pouli, whine briubt eyei 

Uke tUn, wbo»e lipi — bat wh» pDrme the Iheme? — 
CompUini of suTDmer's beat Tfaen Lore's self briiigi 
A daintjr Fan to cool her checbj of cream, 
Maile or his own light wings." 

In the Mercure de Franee of October 1730 this 
curious detail is found : — 

"Many Fans are of a very considerable price 
and excessively lai^e, so that some little folks 
are not quite twice the height of their own 
Fans, a circumstance which ought to fill with 
a due sense of respect the light and too playful 
cavaliers." 

It was, doabtless, on one of these Fans like 
giants that Louis de Boissy, the author of the 
BabiUard, wrote these coquettish verses to one 
of his mistresses : — 

" Become the ctiardian of my datiiog** red. 
Good Fan, I gi*e awhile my rights to yon ; 
And should some dariDE bean my lore moleti. 
Touch her Gur band, or come loo near her breait, 
Good Fan I do rap hii knockles lotliKUy, do 1 " 

Besides the Fans signed by Watteau, Moreau, 
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Lancret, Pater, Lemoine, Fragonard, or Baudoin, 
Graveled, Gitlot, or Eisen — besides these marrels 
of art, there existed cheap Fans at prices from 
fifteen to twenty deniers. The frame was of 
wood incnisted with ivoiy, and on the mount of 
coarse paper were thrown, pell-mell, flowers, field 
trophies, heavy medallions, or cartouches contain- 
ing songs. 

About the middle of the century there were 
in Paris 150 master Fan-makers, and according 
to a curious work, the Journal du Citeyen, pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1754, we may very nearly 
determine the price paid for Fans at that 
epoch. 

Fans in gold wood cost 9 to 36 livres the 
dozen; those io palisander wood, only 6 to iS 
livres. For Fans in wood half ivory— that is, 
the chief sticks in ivory and the gorge in bon^— 
one had to pay as much as ^a livres ; for those 
entirely made of ivory, 60 livres, and even 30 
to 40 pbtotes a dozen; the mounts were of 
perfumed leather or paper, and the frames were 
often enriched with gold, precious stones, and 
painted enamels. 

The Fan-maken were united with the toy- 
dealers and the musical instrument makers by 
the edict of the nth August l^^6, and by the 
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same edict the painting and vamisliing relative to these 
professions were attributed to them in concurrence with the 
pain ter-scul ptors. 

We should mention, though not at any length (for the 
study of Fans of this kind would demand many very 
abstract [>aees^. the famous varnish, exceeding fine. 



flame, in the Hotels de Nevers, de Bouillon, or de 
Sully at Paris, at the Chiteau de Sceaux, at the house ' 
of the Duchesse du Maine, in all choice society whete 
politeness, good taste, and tal«nt met ti^ether, the 
Fan unfurled its graces in the hands of pretty vomen. 
People fainted less preciously than in the blue drawing- 
room of Arth6nice, but they simpered more ; especially 
when these ladies made a circle to hear a poem or a 
tale in verse, which was read by La Fare, Vergier, 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, or the young Abb£ de Bemis, 
whom Fariau de Saint Ange wittily called a Fan- 
poet 

The Fan acquired then a charming language ; it 
underlined the least shades and the most diverse senti- 
ments. Sometimes it even tumbled to the ground, in 
sign of despite, when the business in hand was to define 
a rersified enigma, of which itself was the object, such 
as the following, the most celebrated, we believe, of all 
those made in that centuiy on the same subject : — 

" A ikeleton f ou mij idj bodjr call. 
And nem anght bnl ikin uid bone was iniiie ; 
Wiifaoul repose Jn oonpany t shine. 
Through Bommei's heat I flj to every ball. 
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With liltle toil I cante a mlghlir i*reet, 
Mf body i( made np of 111*117 foldi. 
Mf long thin bona one ungle rinew h 

My bonei, which nuy be parted, but i 

Yon will not find in me the lerpent'i wilc^ 
And yei lOce him I chan^ both ikin and hne, 
Aikd tbow myseir in <jnitc another ityk. 
So that men know me not, I teem m new," 

Then the whole company gave up guessing, 
unless an ingenuous ptiUt-maUrtsu burst out with 
an fC^io, in a ay of joy, and produced bar Fan 
as a solution of the problem. 

Rabencr, in his Satym, in the chapter headed 
Mcaiu lo Disaw<r fy Exterior Signs Seeret TTumghls, 
has but given a superficial idea of the language of 
Fans in these few lines which we translate : — 

*'A woman who criticises the dress of those 
of her society has a particular manner of playii^ 
her Fan. This implement assumes qnite anoth« 
figure when she who carries it is offended. When 
a woman agitates hei Fan, and smilingly regards 
her hand and the looking-glass, I consider it a 
proof that she is thinking of nought, or what is 
the same thing, tliat she is thinking only of her- 
self, or lastly, that she is awaiting with impatience 
the hour which she has appointed for a rendesrous. 
AVhen a woman out walking meets one of her 
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aspirants, and lets her Fan Tall, it is an invitation ; 
if she adds to it a glance of her eye, it is a first 
step in advance. At the theatre, to applaud by 
strilting the hand with the Fan means, 'This 
author has read a lecture to me; be has told 
me I am charming, therefore his piece is good; 
and those who refrain from applauding it are 
monsters.' " 

Much more studied is the dissertation of the 
Baronne de Chapt in the first volume of her 
(Ettvres Philosophiques. This learned dowager 
shows a hundred ways of using a Fan, and re- 
marks very lightly that a woman of lasluon might 

take snuflT as agreeably as the Due de , blow 

her nose as artistically as the Comte de , 

laugh, as finely as the Marquise de , put 

out her little finger as properly as the Presidenle 

de , and yet all these rare talents would 

not be enough, unless she knew how to make 
a skilful use of her Faa " It is so pretty," says 
sh^ " so convenient, so suited to give countenance 
to a young girl, and extricate her from embarrass- 
ment when she t^esents herself in a circle and 
blushes, that it cannot be too much exalted. We 
see it straying over cheeks, bosoms, hands, with 
an elegance which everywhere produces admirers. 
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, Thus a citizeoess sort of peison, who is but tthomd-ie. 
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obliged for his promptitude, and it is then that the eyes, 
in sign of gratitude, speak louder even than the mouth." 
What a brilliant r61e is played by the Fan, this 
judicious Baronne de Chapt goes on to remaik, 
when it is found at the end of an ann which gesticu- 
lates and salutes from the depth of a carriage or a 
garden. It says to him who understands it that she 
who holds it in her band is in raptures at seeing him. 
lliat is not alL When a woman wishes to procure a 
visit from a cavalier who she suspects is in love 
with her, she forgets her Fan ; and this rase often 
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seivation among the furtive poems, in which ease 
supplies the place of talent, and where the art of 
pleasing mates us foi^ the ait of poetry. Here 
is this fablesong, extracted from the SaHfiUt 
lAtttrairei et Critiques, sung formerly to the air 
of "Tout roule aujourd'hui dans le monde." 

Let us not sing this fable to that old foigotten air, 
but at least let us introduce it into this collection : 

" One da7 Dan Cupid, all alone, 

Tbe wotki of Ovid in his hand, 
Walked idly throa^h tbe wap Bawer-fTown 

Of Veniu' own moit lovely land. 
Sudden acrois the tr««« be comet 

Of rix fair feet upon the green. 
And reckom — he wai good at nmi — 

The Grace* three that «ay had been. 

Toward* them in dirine delight 

Cnpid diiecilj makea bia way ; 
The girtt of conne were naked quite. 

How Cupid di«ued, I need not nj. 
But when the lair unmortal Tliree 

Met hint whose wound* no herb can care. 
Be rare thej were larphaed, and he. 

This Cupid was entranced, be (are. 

The god, who had not read in rain 

0( Argni and hii Tiraal itoie. 
Thought he would gite hi* whole dooiun 

To have u many eye*, and more. 
Venti*' ipoilt boy hii look allows 
-. ,. To linger on each niodctt pose 

jl Of maid*, who felt upon their brow* 

The lily change into the rose. 

With tbeii IcA hand they veil tbtir eyes. 
To hide them from ihat peerii^ elf; 
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What with their riglit iher did, 'lii v'ue 
To let men think each for hinuelf. 

Bat when ihej loujjhl «iih idle force 
Both tjtt with one small hand to hide, 

Tlie poor gijU were obliged of coarje 
^[j To spread their lingen somewhat wide. 

\i^ZJ And soon Dae Cupid was aware 

~\] Thai though the; veiled their eyes, bel«-i 

[7i The lingeti of that Trio fait 

|liilj Himielf wnt rtrj dead]' seen ; 

^^1 On which hii corljr tittle head 

'^ ' ' Deeply to meditate began. 

Till froTB their bit hands tliiit ouispreait 
He took his first hint lor the fan. 



Then to that sck which blescc* ours 

He kindly gave the new delight, 
Which in the summer's warmer hours 

Preserres their faces rosy white. 
The mount may serve to hide the shame 

Which bold talk on their brow may lix. 
Bat their bright eyes cin, all the %ame. 

Id secret see between the sticks." 

To give the Fan this gracious origin, in which 
Love surprises the Graces, and is by them sur- 
prised, is an affiibulation well worthy of the last 
centuiy, and b more to our purpose than all the 
archteological dissertations, which prove nothing 
save the ignorance of savants, and the origin of 
the ennui of which they are the occasion. 

When, after all the little court intrigues, the 
Comtesse du Barry was at last presented, on the 
93d August 1770, by the Comtesse du Beam, at 
a Kturn &<Hn the hunt, to tfae great scandal of 



her head high, covered with jewels, spreading over her 
bosom 8 Fan of the most costljr kind, which assured her 
demeanour, and seemed to affirm by her attitude that this 
set aside every veil, and had humbled to the dust the 
enemies who were so eager for her destruction. 

The Fan played here also an historical part, of which 
we shall not develop the importance. Whilst it opened 
gloriously in the hands of the du Barry, it shut and 
rustled with rage in the hands of the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont Let us, by way of antithesis, invoke only this qua- 
train, which was registered by Maurepas, and evidently 
refers to the favourite : 

" ir a new odalisque began 
The art or eoTemment to I17, 
Id a new tong her iastaiy 
k wriuen clearly 00 a fait." 

Is it not opportune to quote here, i frapas of all these 
queens of the left hand, the Demoiselles de Nesles, Madame 
de Chiteauroux, Madame de Pompadour, and of the ptltU 
Longe, these ingenious verses of M^rard Saint- Juste ? — 

" In modem times ai ancieaf, now aa then, 
Kingi, crowned and iceplred, ruled ihe nob oT men ; 
Tbe Fan, more potent, rnkd tbcie very kingi." 

If from the intrigues of the court we pass to the green- 
room of the comedy or tbe opera, we shall still meet the 



In the actor's green-room, the ' '\'^^^}^ * 
play of the Fan was to be seen everywhere in the amiable 
conversations wherein the gentlemen of the chamber took 
part, who, like Richelieu, knew how to perfume vice, or 
the frolicsome abb^s who passed from group to group, 
carrying with them their sallies and roguish flirtations. 
In 1763, Goldoni produced at the Italian Comedy a piece 
in three acts entitled 7^ Fan, which obtained a marked 
success. "There existed at the opera," says M. Adolphe 
Jullien, in his Htstotre du Costume au TMdin, "a singular 
usage. An actress thought herself bound to hold some- 
thing in her hand on her entrance on the stage. Tb^laire 
had a handkerchief, Iphig^nie a Fan, Armide, }A4die, 
every fairy and enchantress, had a golden wand, a figure 
of her magic power." 

In the comedy interspersed in the ariette NinetU d 
la Cour of Favart, Fabrice, the confident of the Prince 
Astolphe, clothes in a magnificent dress the artless maid 
whom his illustrious master wishes to seduce, and presents 
her with a Fan, as the complement of the toilet of a great 




lioette prettily, 



You TBAy teem modest hj Its tiJ, 

lleaz all, examine all. 
And Udsfa ■( fill, and yet teem atniH. 
Bj iti qaick cla^h ii wrath dUplajol, 

Il:> eentle nutle ii LoTc'a call. 

The Fan has oft Love'i »i[jiial been ; 

It tbowa off well an arm, 1 ween ; 
It givct a Eiace and nalnral bl) 

To erei^ air and tone ; . . . 
When ptttt)' woman holds it, then 
Til folly's raice, and mortal inen 

1 1 jjoiem* e»eiy one I " 

Ail I but one should see in this scene the 
charming Ninette Favart, the dear little niece 
Pardtne, the amiable tounu-tiit of the Abb^ de 
Voisenon, the ancient Justine Chantilty, under- 
lining with her Fan her surprise, and her want of 
skill in managing iL It is to such aich tricks, to 
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these prettinesses of the adorable " comedienne," 
that the victor of Fontenoy gave up his arms. 

The opera-glass Fan, of which we have caught 
a glimpse in the seventeenth century in a note of 
the Minagiana, was brought into fashion again 
towards the latter half of the eighteenth. In a 
paragraph of the paper called Nicasaire for 1759 
we read in fact : 

"Curiosity being equal in the two sexes, and 
the ladies loving almost as well as ourselves to 
draw near to them such objects as appear in- 
teresting to them, a means of satisfying this desire 
without wounding modesty has bfeen imagined; 
an opera-glass is set in the' chief sticks of a 
Fan, of which ladies may make use without com- 
promising themselves, forming a sort of counter- 
battery, which they may oppose to the indiscreet 
opera-glasses oi o^t petiti-maltrts." 

This fashion deserves a revival at the present 
day; but let US give also hospitality to this curious 
piece of Paris news of the same journal and of 
the same date : 

"There has just blossomed in the empire of 
fashion a little phenomenon which may well 
obtain a success, like so many others of the 
same kind : a very rich Fan of a form quite 
difierent from all others. Its sculpture and pink> 
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ing are of a taste altogether new. The most agreeable 
part of this Fan b perhaps that when it is shut it has 
the fonn of a bouquet Le Sieur Le Tuteur, the inventor 
a Parisian, appears a man capable of imagining and eie- 
cuting many thii^ of this kind' 

This Eveniail d eacardt, well known in our days, which 
folds upon itselfby means of a ribbon placed in the handle, 
drawn at will, tuings us to the Reroluticxi, where all was 
cockade. Among the city people we find the Fan, as well 
in the crowd at the opening of the States-General, where it 
blossomed in the sun of May, in the windows and balconies 
of Versailles, amidst precious stuSs, pretiy toileta^ and 
flowers, as later, on the 14th July, in the grand morement 
of Paris, which showed the women of the Faubouig Saint 
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the day, became at that instant political — Law, Justice, 
Reason replaced in its figures the rosy nymphs and 
coquettish sbepheidesses of Watteau under the tuuien 
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Tcllous Fans which we find abroad are the result 
of this emigration. But at the price of what 
GOTTOws, what tears, what mournful memories, 
must these &ir ladies in disgrace have parted 
with those ornameDts, companions of their glorious 
seducements, when the days came of distress and 
abandonment I 

At the commencement of the ReTOlation, 
among other political matters painted on mounts 
of paper or of satin. Fans were made called the 
States-General, as appears from this passage of a 
pamphlet of the time, entitled La Fromenadt dt 
Prt)vineei which has a character sufficiently pretty 
to be here inserted -. — 

1 1 L CoNFERKNCK. — Tht Abhi. — You have there 
a charming Fan, madam; veiy pretty, on my word. 
What is the name of these Fans ? 

Mimi. — I had thought you knew all about that, 
Abb& These Fans are called the States-General 
{She gives him a rap en the knuekles.) 

Abbt. — Let us see, madam; yes, the States- 
General I know a little about this. This pro- 
bably is M. Necker on his throne. 

Mimi. — Oh, no; thafs the king. 

Abbi. — Ah, yes; the king. On this sitle the 
man in violet represents, of course, religion. 

Atimi, — No; it's a brmer-generaL 
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AMI — On the left this large woman b probably 
France thanking her sovereign ? 

Affmi. — Not a bit of it I it is Minerva, who 
presents to him the attributes of glor; and wisdom. 

AdM. — And this great man seated, and this 
little man standing up with his order of the 
H0I7 Ghost, what are they doing ? Ah ! I have 
it I they are the body-guards. 

Mimi. — A happy idea ! They are the emblems 
of the nobility and the clergy who are abdicating 
their privileges. 

AMi. — All this is very pretty, very pretty, truly. 

Mttti, — You have not seen it all. There b also 
a song. 

Atii. — A song? Ah, you know how I love 
new songs I It is my weakness these songs. 
Come, let us see. (ffe huttu betwttn his teeth: 
ri, rf, mi, ut, st, si, si, ut, si, la.) Good, 'tis 
a mood of six-eighths. I know that air. You 
shall hear. {He sings: Le roi fait du bien & la 
France.) 

Mimi. — Don't sing so loud; people will hear 
you. 

-^*«.— What harm? 

MimL — Do you want to cause a scene ? { Ten- 
derly.') And will you not have time to sing \\ 
to me to-night? 
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When the Terror began to spread its tyranny orer 
France, diese pretty pictures of the Mimis and the 
young Abb^ disappeared, giving place to dramas of 
blood, to the hideous females of the Revolution, and 
to the savage trwteuses. The last women — ^tnily women 
of the eighteenth eentuiy — who appeared, showed them- 
selves on the fetal tmnbiel amidst the roaring wave of 
the unchained pet^ile. l^ey were Madame Roland, 
the ladies de MaiUe, de Bossy, de Mouchy, Eli£i- 
beth pf Fiance, who all went standing upright to their 



the image of Charlotte Corday, such as Hauer represents 
her by the bath of the Friend of the People, her Fan in 
one hand, and in the other the knife which has just 
struck him. 

This Fan of Charlotte Corday is mentioned in the papers 
of her trial before the Revolutionary tribunal, and it is 
certain that she abandoned it not when she Etmck Marnt ; 
she seemed, in the savage beauty of her fanaticism, to 
desire to preserve the sceptre of woman, while usurping 
for an instant the power and energy of an historical 
hera 

The loth of Thermidor dissipated at length the dreadful 
darkness of the Terror. "Then," remarks M. Blondel, 
"all awoke as if recovering from a long lethargy. Tired 
of barbarity, women carried their aspirations towards the 
noble follies of luxury, towards prodigalities and festivals, 
Madame Tallien, sumamed Our Lady of Thermidor, 
Madame de Beauharnais, the comedienne. Mademoiselle 
Contat, the hetaire, Mademoiselle Lange, and lastly, 
Madame R^camier, held one after the other the sceptre 
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of fashion. What sceptre, in such a case, could 
dispute it with the Fan? 

Madame Tallien relates that, under the Direc- 
tory, women earned Fans of crape with spangles, 
or of scented cedar-wood, or of gris momck^ 
(spotted grey) of India. It is Fans of this kind 
that Bosio, in his Promenade de LengAamps, 
placed in the hands of the elegant ladies of the 
year X. of the Republic Another engraving of 
fashion, dated Thermidor in the year VIIL, repre^ 
sents a MtrveiiUuit stretched on a divan, occupied 
in fanning herself with a little Fan of palisander 
mounted with green paper, and crying, according 
to the pronunciation of the time, " Ah ! qull &it 
saud ! " 

No more sombre songs on the guillotine 
then; the Fan might have its turn, and a poet 
to.day forgotten, Desprez, composed the follow- 
ing couplets to the 'air, "Vom vferdonna de la 
brUUr:"— 



HeD sang the Screen in Tenci fair, 

We dug the Fan to-day, 
Wbkb bringi ni when we will the air 

The other kepi away. 
When the son'a mid-da; ardoat falli 

On OS, to give ni case 
The Fan • cool wind kindly callt 

And a care-ising bi«cic 
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Zephyr himMlf at maid)' desires 

Into their fair hands Aing% 
And biglii lo cool their virgin lires, 

And |>ent1y beau his wings ; 
And now he lifti a lock of hair, 

And now a handlierchief, 
And shows a dainty breast half bare. 

But white beyond belief. 



The Fan paints all a woman lores. 

All (hat her heart can feel, 
Sayi Aye, and Nay, condemns, approres. 

Can all het thoughts reveal. 
And when het swain's timidity 

Fortnd* him play his pan. 
She leU Iter Fan bit suddenly 

To put Ihat wretch in heart. 



When tales are tuld that in a maid 

Make rosy blushes rise, 
Her Fan at once giTes welcoma aid. 

And broadens o'er her eyes. 
Ot veil of truth or falsehood, I 

Must deem it full of grace. 
The Fan which serves pure modesty. 

Or flutters in its place. 



I've seen a factious Fan in bands 

Supporting the wrong side, 
OF pretty treasonable hands 

Uufnrl the banner wide. 
Since patty feeling first began 

To trouble this fair earth, 
Its fittest standard is the Fan, 

As light as its own worth. 
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of thoGe terrible liays which are mentioned in the 
of the time, when the executive powers of the Mus- 
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or the high headdress of the Queen. Twas a mere 
nothing, but it was understood The ornatnents of the 
Fan, the bows, the ribbons in mter-cotours, remained 
tricolors for a long while. It was worn at the watst 
like the Balantitu, the name with which the alms-purse 
was decorated, and the Fan promised yet more smiling 
alms dian the alms-purse ever contained crowns. Every- 
where was it found, this flirting Fan, a fashionable sabn- 
tadu, which beat against women's knees in all the prome- 
nades, in all the pleasure gardens, at all the fStes : at 
Tivoli, at Idalia, at the Elys^es, at the pavilion of Hanover, 
at Frascati, at Bagatelle, at the ^lit Coblentz, and in those 
galleries of the Palais Egaliti of which Boilly was, some 
years later, to fix the physiognomy, with their crawling 
public of half-clothed nymphs, of handsome conquering 
military heroes, of frightened citizens, all this world of 
filla d'amour, of thkres, and of loungers, the curious 
mixture of citizens, prostitutes, and soldiers of all arms, 
which animated those famous galleries of wood during 
the course of the First Empire. 
It is with Vestris that we must behold the Fan 
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with pleasure and excitement, the languid dancers 
fell daintily fainting on their seats, seeming to 
demand pardon of their cavaliers. 

The Fan entirely carved out, and with its sticks 
bound together bjr a favour, became the mode ; it 
was made of compressed matters which gave dedgns 
in relief, or in metal, in ivory, or in hoin. Perfumed 
Fans, it seems, were likewise in great fashion, if we 
may trust to a note of the journal Le MaUeur, dted 
by M. Blondel, which tells us that at the famous 
Feydeau concerts, when the singer Garat, the 
spoilt child of fortune and the fair, entered on 
the scene, a sympathetic murmur ran through the 
room, and, adds the newspaper writer, "at that 
moment the mobile heads began to wag, the 
feathers to flutter, and tbe cioet-mmk Fans to 
whirr." 

When straw was adopted for hats, ribbons, 
plumes, ^rdles, and tassels, the Fan was not 
behind-hand, but was coquettishly made up of 
it after the taste of (he day. " There is nothing 
now but straw in the impoverished dresses of 
ladies," say MM. de Goncourt in their Sodili 
fran^aist pendant le Directoire; "mobops of 
straw, bonnets of straw, Fans of straw, but as to 
tbe proscribed spangles, listen to a song of the 
lime : — 
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Spangles from booneti fall, 




Shineonlbe/^?H«ofall, 




Sparkle on bodice gmall. 








And on great ball divine 


lira 


Are.paiisle.1 


p 


On collan black as night. 


i 


On ihoes of lirgin white, 



Are spangles I 
Spanglei on ribbons glow, 
And on big lUTbans, lo I 
Nothing is litre below 

Made without spangles ! " 

la the First Empire we begio to see minuscukr 
Fans called Lilliputian, vhich were just large 
enough to mask ati indiscreet smile or a sudden 
blush. The ancient Canoness of Bourbon Lancy, 
Madame de Genlis, who had seen many revolu- 
tions of fashion, speaks of this reduction of the 
Fan with a bitter emphasis in her Dieiionary of 
Etiqtutte : — 

"In the days when women yet blushed," says 
the authoress of the Annals of Virtue, "in the 
days when they desired to dissimulate this em- 
barrassment and timidity, large Fans were the 
fashion ; they were at once a countenance and 
a veil Flirting their Fans, women concealed 
their faces; now they blush little, fear not at 



all, have no care to hide ihenselyes, and cany in con- 
sequence imperceptible Fans." 

These imperaptUiUs, nevertheless, whatever the amiable 
Countess may say, made stiU a pretty figure in the drawing- 
rooms of the Rue du Bac, at the Abbaye au Bois, at the 
house of Madame Rdcamier, and in aQ the little assemblies, 
when they used to play on the harp or the theorbo before 
the hussars of Augereau, while the poets of the time de- 
claimed pompously acrostics on the Fan worthy of being 
inserted in some literary productions like those of the 
Etharpe d'/ris or the Aibum da Arts. 

A Pamasuan, buried hopelessly deep beneath the dust 
of oblivion, has left us this acrostic, clever enough, about 
the Fan, to which we accord hospitality, as it marks the 
form and spirit of that day : — 

tq*« knew Dot all mj dcgaxwe of pl*n ; 
^ennl ima^ned me ; Rose, EUen, Anne 
[qmploy atf lid in coach or soft ledui ; 
So actreu and do odaluqiu^ bnt can 
Hake bdp from ne, and lince 1117 reign began, 
>fa ! many a fond and mivrable man 
fm hj me ban tet beneath » ban ; 
r'oTcd womao'i iceptre ii indeed ihe Fan. 

Was not this that sentimental epoch in which Fl^vee 
conceived la Dot de SutetU, and Hyacinthe Gaston wrote 
this quatrain in the AdoUsmue <m la Bo&t aux biU<U- 
dmixt 



care of the wouoded, faniuDg their faces burnt by the 
sun, with those attentions, those sweetnesses, that mater- 
nity almost which remains latent in all women, which make 
them angels of devotion, admirable sisters of charity. 

In the soirdes and modern receptions, the mistress of 
the house had acquired quite a novel art in the expressive 
and benevolent use of the Fan. I^dy Moi^an, the d- 
devant Miss Owenson, in her work on France, Apropos of 
a reception at the house of the Duchesse de la Tr^mouille, 
makes mention of this particularity when she writes : — 
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decorated after the Greek or Roman fashion, 
offered images of a dreamy Calypso, vague scenes 
of Hero and Leander, a Cotnetia showing hei 
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DuHkerqiu. Victor Etienne de Jouy, the Acade- 
mician, who compared the bosoms of women to 
globes of alabaster carved by the Graces, de Jouy, 
the old soldier, author of the Franc Parleur, re- 
lates, in the couree of the five volumes of his 
Ermite de la Chaustie-d'Antin, that having become 
a godfather in the month of August 1811, it was 
his duty to buy at Tessier's, the perfumer at the 
Golden Bell, a baptismal present, and he adds - 
that for the modest sum of 430 francs, the young 
lady behind the counter placed in the baptismal 
basket a bouquet of artilidal flowers, some sachets, 
two bottles of essence of rose, a necklace oi pas- 
tilles du Sirailf six dozen pairs of gloves, and, 
finally, two Fans, cue emireidered in steel, after 
the fashion, the other in pale lertoiseshell, wUk 
an opera-glass. 

It is at this epoch that the curious folding Fans 
of asses' skin for the ball made their appearances, 
on which the ladies used to write, with black 




the mount or tbeir sticks changed brusquely 
by the transpOEition of the letters; in place 
of Roma, Amir was read, and so oa 

The little verses or madrigals addressed to women, 
were with equal willingness again received into favour. 
Louis XVIII., who quoted better and more often than 
he composed, who was called a poet for his good 
memory, the d-devani Monsiatr, wrote one day on the 
ivory blade of a Fan of an unknown lady this pretty 
quatrain, which has become celebrated : — 
" Sone pleuDTe I can fon afibrd ; 
Though in drjr he«t dcadai liDg, 
The cool iTeet lephyn I can bring ; 
The Loves come of their own acconl." 

And all the courtiers shouted, Bravo ! though Louis 
XVIII., fax from having conceived the quatrain, had 
very impudently taken it from the author of the 
Empire ie la Mode, the witty poet and academician, 
I^mierre, without any warning, and was perfectly satisfied 
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b7 chimeras, based on the affinities which Stendhal 
sought to define by bis theoiy of CrjstallisatwM. 
Lore sobbed and laughed no longer ; in the hand 
of woman the Fan had taken something of the 
rttiring within itsdf, which was the distinctire 
sign of that bloodless and too sensitive epoch. 
It expressed prostration, profound melaacbolj, 
and sombre neurosis of the brain ; it opened no 
more with its former recklessness to stifle a lau^ 
or conceal a kiss of the lips; it remained half 
open, or rather half shut, raised decently to the 
height of the throat or the swell of the leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, or fell alongside the petticoat, 
sadly after a despairing fashion, like a useless 
implement before that material coldness of passion. 
In the romances which appeared at that time in 
the Valhit of Madame de Kiiidner, in Onrika^ in 
Irma, ou la maiheurt tfuTu j'eune orphtiine, in 
A^e dt Simange, in £a Jeune fiUt, ou Maikeur el 
verfm, in Latdse de Saumaurt, in Mahiina — in aD the 
works, shortly, of the blue stockings of the first half 
of the century, the Fan is visibly neglected. One 
feels that in the adventures of these whimpering 
and bashful lovers it has nothing to do, and that 
it will never be called upon to be broken across 
the cheeks of a bold fellow who goes straight to 
the mark like the good Abb^ Duportail of the 
eighteenth century, who fell on the field of 
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honour, foi whom this amiable epitaph vas 
composed : — 



We must come to Balzac and the Parents 
pativrts, to find in that Aef-d'aatfire called It 
Cousin Pons a charming souvenir of the Fan of 
Madame de Pompadour, which will remain for 
ever in the remembrance of delicate minds : — 

"The old fellow, Pons, arrives joyously at the 
house of the wife of the President of Marville, 
after having found, at a secondhand dealer's, a 
gem of a Fan enclosed in a little box of West- 
India wood, signed by Watteau, and formerly 
the property of Madame de Pompadour. The 
old musician bends before his cousin, and offers 
her the Fan of the ancient fevourite, with these 
words of royal gallantry : — 

'"// is time for that which has served vice to 
be in the hands of virtue. A hundred years will 
be required to work such a miracle. Be sure that 
no princess can have anything comparable with 
this chef-d'eeuvre, for it is unhappily in human 
nature to do more for a Pompadour than for a 
virtuous queen.' " 

If from romance we pass to reality, we find 
the Fan acquiring a special historic importance 






Baithdemy and M^ published in the Pandore of 
the nth NoTember 1837 a soit of heroic-comic poem, 
the Baaiade, eu la giiem {PAfgir, in five cantos, which 
commences thus : — 

"... A Dtj, replete with ttraocuice, 
Hu dated to mite the cheek anput of France," 

and ends with these verses, which allude to the causes 
of the incident, and to the conduct of the French fAo/jif 
d'affaira : — 

" Not Baciy nor mj gold . . . Sir, leave mjr door I 
Majr thii Fkn't blow deitn>r yoa ererniore t 
The ChiiHian Coami pale with anger grew. 
And from iti sheath his trustf sword balfdrew; 
Then stopped, and, skilled in diplomatic wile. 
Thanked the good Dcy, aod left him with a smile." 

This poem of fiarth^Iemy and M^, albeit somewhat 
old, is still interesting to read at the present day. 
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It was Dot, bowcver, a case of sighing now : — 



That sort of fire was no longer in season, but the 
burning fire of battle, and the rapid events which followed 
in a chain; the French marine, under the orders of the 
Admiral Duperr^ blockading Algiere on the 14th June, 
1830, then the anny of the expedition disembarking, and 
as a result of that iamous blow of the Fan, all the fair 
feau of arms which followed, which we now see as in 
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To allow ouiselves to follow these battles and 
skirmishes in our colony of Africa would be %o 
desert our subject Let us come back then to 
Fans, in declaring that at Rome Pope Gregory 
XVI. ncTer went out in the Holy City, and 
rspecially at the time of public solemnities, and 
ihe fis/a di caiedra, without being accompanied 
at the side of his litter by two bearers of Fans of 
peacock feathers, with long ivoiy handles, which 
served howerei only for decorum, and were nevei 
moved orer the face of the Pontiff. 

In the course of the year iSiS, at the time 
of the lepFesentation of a comic opera entitled 
Corisandn, as the heat was suffocating, and the 
youthful dandies fainting languidly in their boxes, 
it occurred to a manufacturer to sell green paper 
Fans to the men, and the whole theatre was 
furnished with them. Fashion adopted this in- 
novation of masculine Fans, which received the 
name of Contandres, but this originality endured 
not long in Paris, as in Venice, and the principal 
cities of Italy, where men became familiar with 
the play of the Fan, and from the winter of 
1S38-1839, out elegants, or rather our Beaux, 
abdicated the sceptre of the woman, and re-took, 
as before, their Malacca canes, 01 the heavy canes 
with carved golden knob, which they used with 
a distinction and a chann, now, alas ! totally 
forgotten. 
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Fans were then very large, and if feathers had 
not altogether taken the place of mounts of vellum 
or satin decorated with water-colours, thejr were 
at least in the majority. 

A chronicle of the end of the reign of Charles 
X., U Lys, contains this note on the fashion of 
the day : — 

"As to the Fans, those of black feathers, 
painted and gilt, and those in lacquer with 
Chinese designs in gold, enjoy equal favour; it 
is to be observed that in order to get all the 
suppleness and solidity possible, these last ought 
to be mounted on bamboo, and we beg our lady 
readers to remember this when they make use of 
those Fans." 

There was also the Fan with a looking-glass 
which flourished for a moment, and the Fan of 
ostrich feathers and of birds of the West Indies. 
Lastly, there was a passion for ancient Fans ; they 
were sought everywhere and carried off at any 
price. The taste became so lively, that, remarks 
M. Natalis Rondot, many Fan - makers betook 
themselves to imitating the Fans of the days of 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. 

The painters and sculptors were wanting ; but, 
thanks to M. Desrochers, who put himself at 
the head of this small branch of industry, worlts 
were executed which bore comparison with the 
chefs (faifvrt of the eighteenth century. 
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The gristiUs and the Mimi-Fintoiu of the tim^ those 
good-«ataied and fair giris in their dresses of book mnsUn 
or *hite canesou, sung by the poets vrho have preceded ns, 
and set in a halo of youth and gaiety amongst the joyons 
popular romances of Paul de Kock ; the ptetfy gristtta, 
befoxe 1850, were content with Fans of paper 01 humming- 
bird feathers, light as their bird brains ; when, on Sunday, 
all these loving, latching girls went to Romainvill^ to the 
Lilas,'Or to the woods of Hontfermeil, in the company of 
lovers not too particular, of painters without lofty ambitioas, 
of amiable editors of the Carsain, of good fellows wbo 
knew still how to divert themselves with simple pleasures. 
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Thfophile Gauder, io Tra l4>s Montes, has 
analysed in a veiy remarkable manner the im- 
poitance of the Fan in Spain : — 

"The Fan corrects in some measare the pre- 
tension of the Spaniards to Parisianism. A woman 
without a Fan is a thing which I have never 
yet seen in that happy land I have seen women 
wearing satm shoes without any stockings, but 
they had their Fans ; the Fan follows them every- 
where, even to church, where you meet groups 
of women of all ages, kneeling or squatting on 
their hams, praying and inning themselves with 
about equal fervour. . . . The manoenvre of the 
Fan is an art totally unknown in France. The 
Spanish nromen excel in it ; the Fan opens, shuts, 
turns about in their bands so quickly, so l^htly, 
that a professor of sleight-of-hand could not 
manage it better. Some fashionable ladies form 
collectioDs of Fans of the highest value; we have 
seen one numbering more than a hundred dif- 
ferent styles; tliere were Fans of every country 
and of every epoch ; ivory, tortoise- shell, sandal- 
wood, spangles, water-colours of the time of L,ouis 
XIV. and Louis XV., rice paper of Japan and 
China; nothing was wanting. Many of them were 
starred with rubies, diamonds, and other precious 
stones ; it is a luxury of good taste, and a charm- 
ing mania for a pretty womaiL Fans which shut 
and expand produce a little whiz, which repeated 
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ore than a thousand times a minute, casts it 
>te across the confused rumour which floats ove 
e promenade, and has in it something strangi 
r a French ear. V^en a nroman meets iay on^ 
e knows, she makes him a little siign with her 
m, and throws him, in passing, the word agur, 
onounced i^sur." 

To this description of the great colourist, 
ti&>phile Gautier, let us add a passage front 
e statesman-novelist, Benjamin Disraeli, whose 
sntarini Fleming has given some pretty opinions 
I the Spanish Fan : — 

"A Spanish lady," says he, "with her Fan 
might put to shame the tactics of a troop of 
horse. Now she unfurls it with the slow pomp 
and conscious elegance of the bird of Juno, now 
she flutters it with all the languor of a listless 
beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious 
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[?^ closes it with a whirr which makes you start 



L=T^ one. Now in the midst of a very tornado she 



the midst of your confusion, Dolores taps you 
on your elbow, you turn round to listen, and 
Catalina pokes you in your side. Magical instru- 
ment ! In this land it speaks a particular language, 
and gallantry requires no other mode to express 
its most subtle conceits, or its most unreasonable 
demands, than this delicate machine." 

Let us pass from Spain to grand and beautiful 
Paris, where the Fan shone with such splendour 



Under the good, peaceful reign of Louis-Philippe, 
the Fan became, perhaps, a little vulgarised m the 
big bosoms of the high-coloured gossips, so well 
sketched by Henri Monnier and caricatured by 
Daumier; perhaps in this time of the pretentions 
national guaid it lost a tittle of its prestige. 

" What matters it," would the citizen of that period 
say, " that such a poet is singular in his humour, 
such a dandy rtcherchi in his dress, such a coquette 
an affected puss t She may grow red oi pale, patch 
her face, or play the scientist with her lover, with- 
out encroaching on my property or diminishing 
my commerce. The troublesome whirr of a Fan 

which opens and shuts incessantly, does not 

unsettle our constitutions." 

But, in spite of this heavy indifference, 

the Fan penetrated among the people, and 

became democratic as the umbrella, a 
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believe a satirical paper in the ^eetatcr, a lady established in 
London an Academy for the training Up of young women 
of all conditions tn the exercise of the Fan: This exerdse 
was divided into six portions, and the strange petticoaled 
battalion, ranged in order of battle, were put through 
their facings twice a-day, and taught to obey the follow- 
ing words of command : Handle your Fans, Unfurl yimr 
Fans, Discharge your Fans, Ground your Fans, Reaver your 
Fans, Flutter your Fans. The fluttering of the Fan was, 
it appears, the masterpiece of the whole exercise, and 
the most difficult to be acquired by these singular 
companies of Riflemen of the Fan. Therefore the colonel- 
instructress, who directed the operations with a latge 
Marlborough Fan, composed in favour of her scholars 
a small treatise, very cleat and succinct, in which she 
concentrated all the Art of Love of Ovid ; this theory 
had for its lille, The Passions of the Fan, and tended to 
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^S^ " I'p prtpare the Fan" says he, "is to take 

^ it shut, holding it carelessly between two fingers, 

^^ but with ease and in a dignified manner. To 

ij unfitrl the Fan, is to open it by degrees, again 

A to shut it, and to make it assume coquettish 

ffl undulations in the process. To discharge the Fan, 

ft is to open it all at once, so as to make a little 

\ rustling noise, which attracts the attention of 

I those absorbed young men who neglect to ogle 

\ you. To ground the Fan, is to set it down, no 

matter where, while pretending to readjust a curl 
or a head-band, in order to display a white 
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be lesmt; it is innate in a woman of family, 
as aie innate in ber ber least gestures whicb 
captivate, her sweet childlilce caresses, ber speech, 
ber look, her walk. In the arsenal wherein are 
the arms of feminine coquetry, woman takes 
naturally the Fan, and knows how to use it (lom 
tender childhood, in playing the great lady with 
her doIL She feels instinctively that all the ruses 
of love, all the tricks of gallantry, all the grace 
of yes's or noes, all the accents of sighs are 
hidden in the folds of her Fan ; she understands 
that behind this fr^l rampart she may study the 
enemy, that in half unmasking herself she may 
open a terrible loophole, and that, later on, under 
her Fan unfurled, she may risk furtive avowals, 
and gather half-words which will penetrate her 
heart. 

"Whatever the heat of the climate may be," 
says Charles Blanc in his Art dam lapamre tt U 
vittmetU, "the Fan is above all things an accessory 
of the toilet, a means or motive of gracious 
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movemenu, under |»etext of agitating the air for the 
sake of rfH>ltifftB. This mobile cmtain answers Id turn 
the doty of discorering that which it is wished to hide, 
and hiding that which it is wished to discora." 

Thne is not, to our minds, a more just definition of 
the Fan than this. 

One of the last anecdotes which occur to us tn this 
historic reriew of the Fan, b that which relates to the 
ex-King Louis of Bavaria, — the gallant and prodigal idota 
of the dandog courtezan, Lola Mor^ — whose passion 
lor women was as strong as his taste, as a man of en- 
lightened eradition, for the fine aits. At one of die 
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head that enonnous wen, as celebrated as it was unlucky, 
which was to be seen at Nice in 1869, when the body 
of the ex-King was exposed there in the chamber where 
he lay in state, watched by two superb Bavarian life- 
gnaids like giants in uni- 
fnni. 

To-day, wherever a pretty woman 
mores and reigns, the Fan appears 
with its ei>chantment3, its smiles, 
Its exquisite coquetry; it appears 
fortified by all the resources, all 
the varieties of modem art, and 
also by all the decorative science 
which we leam every day more to find in the 
mapvellous dispositions of Japanese and Chinese 
ornaments. In the summer months, at the con- 
cot, on the boulevards, before the caf^s, where 
the thirsty crowd is pressing, in the railway carriage, 
on the sea-shore, on the greenswards of great houses, 
during iawn-tennis or croquet parties, the Fan 
punctuates its lively note, and its tattoo of brilliant 
colours. Its see-saw movement seems to cast upon 
the air sweet feminine emanations, which mount 
to the brain of the sensitive ; and when we find it 
again in the winter, t£te-lt-tfite in the midst of the 
warm atmosphere of the drawing-room, palpi 
during conversation over the laughing dimple 
a pretty face, it possesses a magic charm, as ai 
attractive power towards the pretty creature 
who flutters it so delicately, whom it seems 
I to protect after a bantering fashion, 
/as if it were sufficient to unfurl ttsel 
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suddenly with a cold dignity to impose respect 
on the most temerarious. 

Thanks to the intelligent initiative of such 
men as Desrochers, Alexandre, Duvelleroy, almost 
all the great artists of this centuiy have contributed 
by water-colour compositions to the decoration of 
the best Fans. Ingres, Horace Vemet, L^n Cc^- 
niet, C^lestin Nanteuil, Eugene Lamy, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Edouard de Beaumont, H. Baron, G^rome, 
Vidal, Robnt-Fleury, Aotigna, Blanchard, Gen- 
dron, Frao^ais, Wattier, Vibert, Leloir, Madeline 
Lemaire, Hamon, &c., have signed small and 
great masteipieces, and the modem Fan-makers 
will not stop short in this era of renovation of 
the great Fan of art 

And now behold us at the end of our work, 
quite astonished to find it finished so soon, and 
seeming to declare with a sigh of regret, as we 
sit opposite our lady reader, bow short the time 
has appeared to us in these discourses of fits 
and starts on the feminine sceptra We have 
been here and there, without much method, 
rather like a conversationalist than a minute 
writer. Around and about the Fan, that butterfly 
of woman, which caresses her face, envelopes 
her smile and her look; around that inconstant 
toy of inconstancy, we cannot preserve the gravity 
of a savant who is arguing about an Etruscan 
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vase, or an antique tumulus. So we have played 
the butterfly as best we could across the fields 
of history, fixing ourselves nowhere in order the 
better to settle everywhere. 

Has the author, notwithstanding, succeeded in 
composing a work of some value, or has the Fan 
fallen from the hands of the fair, sent to sleep 
solely by the ennui of its soporific pages? 

The interest of a book, we must needs confess 
it, has no real and evident gradation, except in 
the drama or the romance; every dissertation, 
however lightly treated, roust have its flavour 
heightened by the pepper of anecdote, by the 
stimulant of puns, the sweetness of the madrigal, 
or the point of the epigram, In order to maintain 
the same degree of curiosity. Besides there is 
always something wanting to this class of works, 
that indefinable trifle which the literary epicure 
discovers, a certain connection, a drop of comfort- 
ing cordial, or a pinch of spices which sprinkles 
the whole; and in addition this whole must be 
cast into a personal and agreeable mould. 

Shall we ever know whether, in this little 
book, we have arrived at that i pm frh which 
is the saiUfedt of every impulsive writer, who 
cannot pretend to an absolute perfection, too 
oden banished from this world ? 

Stretch out, if you please, amiable and coquettish 
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lady reader mine, your Fan to its full breadtb, and behind 
that discreet screen, without aficctation or subterfuge, 
whisper in confidence to your author, what you think of 
bis idle prattle. 

Alas I /lu/ heaven / Madam, are you not asleep, and 
the Fan, is it not there, lying on the ground, a couple of 
paces from your easy-chair, and far from your pretty 
half-shut eyes ? 
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APPENDIX. 



jti^t^JjF the author of this book on the Fan 
1^ ^F '^'^^^ ^^ '^^ history to the reader, from 
L aaftva l the genu of the first idea, the period of 
incubation, and the bustle of material execution 
up to the numeroXis difficulties of a literary theme, 
which must be gradually developed, without falling 
on the one side into an excess of archeeologic 
erudition and a dryness of technical detail, and 
without Glipping on the other side on the agree- 
able giound of extreme fantasy, it would be readily 
agreed that it was far from easy to remain more 
strictly in that just middle, desired in those tem- 
perate regions of the Utile Dulei, in which the 
public of our time with good reason takes delight. 
Conceive for an instant the mass of reading 
which such a work admits of, the improbable 





number of diflerent literatures catalogued, romances 
skimmed through, historians consulted, anecdote- 
mongers glanced at, poets put to contribution, 
bibliographic collections and miscellanies run 
through, monographs of costume studied, artistic 
or manufacturing relations analysed, theatrical 
pieces rapidly and cursorily surveyed, letter- 
writers and, in one word, polygraphs, eagerly 
devoured, all this library turned upside down, 
alt this superabundance of beaped-up documents, 
all this juggle of folios and duodecimos, to end 
in this light literary dissertation, this historic and 
anecdotic quintessence issuing from the alembic 
of research,— conceive all this, and you will have 
in some sort an image analogous to that which 
might be inspired by a coquettish piece of mosaic 
agreeably arranged, of which all the little stones 
are cut from enormous blocks, which the mine 
has brought up out of the quarries only, but must 
be cut and polished to please the eye, as ihe good 
F^nelon would have said. 

Add to this, for those who know the ait and 
labours of book-making, the obligation the author 
was under, in this work of bench-mark, to confine 
bis spirit within the pretty adornments of the 
tnar^ the con^ression of every fantasy of style 
in an inexorable frame of sketches, placed on 
copper, and therefore immovable — the necessity, 
in fine, of keeping his equilibrium, and so taking 
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his spring as to traverse in suitable connection 
with his text the spirit of the engravings, sown 
in the track of this book, tike a female circus- 
rider who breaks with apparent ease through her 
paper hoops. Set in opposition to each other the 
conscience of the literary and learned man and 
the self-love of the bibliophilist and the artist, 
and you will rest convinced that this anecdotic 
and literary history of the Fan could not be 
better treated in the domain of a literature which 
might be called /eft untre, for it proceeds not 
from the extravagances of an imagination aban- 
doned to itself, nor from the cold dissertations 
of an erudition bristling with notes, comments, 
refutations, and dates ; that is to say, from pedantic 
bombast. 

But if; in the course of this volume, we have 
spared our reader the customary references of 
the learned, we must not carry too far our spirit 
of independence, and it is our duty to indicate 
here our souras, under the form of proofs and 
illustratioHS, even were it only to put on a breast- 
plate E^inst the spirit of evil-speaking always on 
the watch. 

First of all, then, we render homage to two of 
our most remarkable predecessors, whose serious 
labours, conceived in a spirit more descriptive 
and less fantastic than that which has guided 
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Commission oa the InduEtry of Nations, pub- 
lished by order of the Emperor, voL viL p. 60 
to 79 of Jury XXIX.) Paris : Imperial piicting 
press, 1855 (i vol 8to). 

In the second place, we have to mention with 
gratitude the Hhtary of Fant, with a Nbtia 
on Torloisesheil, Mother-of-pearl, and tvorj, by 
M. S. Blondel, who, taking up the matter of M. 
Natalis Rondot, has found in it the groundwork 
of a very estimable and iugenious volume in ftvo, 
published by Renouard in 1875, a work Jo which 
we have discovered certain information useful 
for our Hbtory of the Fan up to the sixteenth 
century. 

These recent and very careful publications treat 
of Faiu from a point of view absolutely technical 
and artistic, while we here solely approach the 
monograph of the Fan across mann'en, history, 
and literature ; ours is but a rapid glance, a stolen 
glimpse, without other pretensions, as vc said in 
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our preface to this book, than to recreate and 
instruct lonie of our amiable contemporaries. 

We must cite too a peerless collection in MS. 
which is from the hand of M. Noel, inspector of 
the universit}', of which the sale made some sen- 
satiop a few years ago, by reason of the juquant 
reunion of erotic works which it contained. The 
manuscript was part of a collection in twenty 
volumes, which was bought by a bookseller in 
1879. It js now in the library of Baron P . . ., 
and contains numerous copies of small fugitive 
pieces on the Fan. 

Let us now give in the order — might we perhaps 
say in the disorder of OUT notes? — the cold nomen- 
clature of the principal works, in which we have 
found some Information, some particularity, a 
single word on the subject we had in hand. This 
list, long as it is, is still not absolutely complete. 

Nougaiet : Le Fond du Sac. — Galland : Mile tt 
urn Nuiti. — Kalidasa: SaioutHala. — Mary Sum- 
mer : Tales and Legends of Aneieni Jnjia. — His- 
tory of Buddha SaJtya-Jtfuni. — Entyclopidie, vid. 
Eventail. — Dictionary of Conversation, by Duckett 
— Comte de Beauvoir : Voyage auiour du Monde. 
AchiUe Poussielgue : Voyage en Chine. — J, B. 
Wilkinson : Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. — Sabine ou Maftnie d'une Dame Ro- 
maine & sa Toilette i la fin du Premier Slide de 
Cire Chritienne, a translation from BoetUger. — 
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Mantraucon : AntiguUi ExpHguie. — Thtophile 
Gautier: Corttes et Romans. — Le Roman de la 
J/^MM.— Jules de Saint-F^liK: Cliop&ire.—Mim- 
oirtstt V(yaga du Capitaint Basil HalL — Leitrts 
de Guez de Balsam. — HUloire de la Ville de Khotan, 
translated from the Annales Chinoises by R^musat. 
— Li-Kion : Memorial des Riles, — WinckelmaQD : 
Deuription de Pierres Gravies du Baron de Stosd. 
— Persius : i'a/tw.— Terence ; 7>S< Euntuh.—OnA : 
laves. — Piroti and Piranesi: Antiquities of Htr- 
(ulatieum. — Engravings of EisMein. — Padaudi : 
Syntagm. de UmbeUa Geslatione. — Passeri : Pic- 
tura in Vaseutis. — Lewis Nichols : 7'he Progress 
and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth. — De- 
zobry : Rome au Side d'Augusle. — Baudrillait : 
Hisleire du Luxe (passim). — Anthony Rich : DU- 
lionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. — Ren6 
M&Jard : Vie Privet des Aneiens. — Cirimomes rf 
Cautumes Reltgieuses, 1723. — Henri Estienne : 
Deux Dialogues du Nouveau Langage Eran^ois, 
Italiamzi et Autrement Diguiti, 1578. — Notiee des 
Emaux du Louvre. Glossaire et repertoire vid. 
LsuoucHOiR. — Nomtlle Jiistoire dePAbbaie Royaie 
d Coliigiale de Saint-EUtbert et de la Ville de Tour- 
nus, par KM Chanoint de la Mime Abbate {Pierre 
Juenin). — Voyage Littkraire de deux R^igieux Bhti- 
dictins de la Congrigation de Saiui-Maur. — Duranti : 
De Rilu Ecdesiastico. — Bona : De Rebus Liturgids. 
— Marquis de Laborde: Glossaire du Mtyen Age. 
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— Estienne Boileau : Zh're des Mesturs. — Fabri : 
Divenarum Nationum Ornatus. — Rabelais (pas- 
sim). — Brantfime : Mimoirts tt Vie des Dames 
Galanles. — Inventaire des Meubles de Catherine de 
Miiiicis (\%%<^.^/ournal et Memoires de Pierre 
de I'Estoite.— Agrippa d'Aubigntf : Les Tragiqves. 
— L'Eventaii Satirique, by the new Th&iphile, 
reprinted by Edouard Foumier in his Variitis 
of ihe Bibliatiique Eltevirienne <L viii.) — Fair- 
holt : Glossary of Costumes in England. — Lettres 
de Madame de Sevignk. — Rectieil de Sercy. — Cotin : 
Jtecueil des Enigims de ce Temps. — Metamorphoses 
Franqeises. — Somaize: Dtetionnaire des Pricieuses. 
— Molifere: (Emires. — Colletet: Nouxtau Recueildes 
pliis Beaux Enigmes de ce Temps. — Tallemant des 
R^auK : Anecdotes. — Madame de Motteville : Mi- 
maires. — Mademoiselle de Montpensier: Mimoires, 
Paul Lacroix: Dix-s^tUme SHele; Institutions^ 
Usages et Costumes. — Remy Belleau ; Bergerie. — 
M. de MoiMreuil : Poisici Diverses. — A. de La 
Chauz ct Le Blond : Bescriftion des Pierres 
Gravies du Cabinet du Due i" Orleans. — Meiut- 
giama. — M. de Vallange : VArt de se Garantir 
des Jncommoditis du Chaud, selon les Prindpes de 
la Physique, de la Mldeeine et de P Economic. — L. 
Simond: Voyage d'ltatie. — Mercure de France: 
Eloge Sistorique de Bernard Picard (D^cembre 
1735)' — Madame de Genlis: Za Ducfusse de La 
Valliire. — Dictionnaire des Etiquettes.— VAleia- 
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belt : R^xions d Anemia mr la Rrine de Suide. 
— Mtrcure de Franee. — Pcsselier; Orient da Even- 
tails (1755)- — Pari$t Versailles, et Us Provinces. 
— Bachaumont : Mhneirti Seerrts. — M. M3oq : 
L'Eventail, ou Zamis et Delphtre, po^e en 
qnUre chants, 1780. — CaraccioU: Le Livre des 
Quatre Couleurs. — L'Eventail, Com^e luUenne 
en trois actes, par M. Goldoni, repr&enlfe aux 
ItalicDS ea 1765. — Essai Hulori^ue et Moral stir 
FEventaU et Us JVauds, par un capucin, 1764. — 
L'Eventail, pobne traduit de I'Anglais (de John 
Gay), par Coustard de Massy (1768). — La FeuilU 
Nkessain Contenant Divers Ditails sur les Lettres, 
les Sciences el les Arts {itMiWe du 21 Mai 1759). — 
Espi/des/oumaux{DixxmhKs^io). — Almaneuk 
Littkraire, 1790. — De Favre: Les Quatre Heures 
de la ToUette des Dames (1779). — JUvUatians In- 
discrites du Dix-kuitihne SOeU (1814). — Mercure 
de France (Octobre 1759): Analyse du pobne: 
L'Eventail, de Gay, — Rabener : (Euvres : Des 
Moyens de Dkcouvrir d des Signes Extirieurs Us 
Sentiments Secrets. — Voyt^ dans le Boudoir de 
Pauline, par L. F. M. B. L. (an IX. chapitre xiu.) 
— ^The Spectator of Addison. — Duclos : Memoires 
Secrets. — Le Mieire: (Euvres. — Despres: L'Even- 
tail, chanson (frimaire an VI.) — Lebnin : LEven- 
tail de Carite. — M^rard de Saint-Just: Poisies. — 
L' Adolescent ou la Boete aux Billets Doux, pofeme 
(d'Hyadnthe Gaston, chant II. A^ dela Femme. 
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—Paul Lacroix: Dix-hHitiime SicU: Inttitutioni, 
Usages el Costumes. — Balzac: Zz Cousin Pons. — 
La Bacriade, ou la Guerre d? Alger, podsie h^roj- 
comique en cinq chanty par. MNL Barthilemy et 
Miry: Paris, Dupont, 1827, Svo, de 96 pages. 
— EAUum, Journal des Arts, des Modes et des 
Th&Ures, i8ai, t. ii— Charles Blanc : L' Art data 
la Parurt et dam le VitoHenl, 1875. — Adolphe 
/ullien: Histoirt du Costume au TAidtrt, [880, 
&c, &C. 

We stop here in our summary nomenclature of 
bibliography, tot since the ReTOluUon up to oui 
time it would require a very large volume to 
conUin the simple succession of works in which 
mention of the J'aa is made. The last theatrical 
pieces or poems which bear a title analogous to 
our subject, and are recent productions, here 
follow ; — 

L'Eventail, a comedy by Fagis de Noyez, lama 
Paris, 1871. — L'Eventaii, op^ra-comique, by Jules 
Barbier and Michel Carri, music by Boulanger. 
Paris, lamo, i86r. — EEvenlail de Giraldine, 
comedy-vaudeville, by C Fotier, Ernest Mou- 
chelet and Edgar Chanu. Paris, 1859, Svo, played 
at the theatre of the Folies-Dramatiques. — Coups 
d'Eventail (detached thoughts), by Madame 
Claudia Backi, Paris, Ledoyen, 1856, jamo. — 
Un coup d'Eventail, comedy in one act, by 
Charles Nuitter and Louis D^pret, played at the 
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Jtieen Victoria, 
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fiabeUberg, and 
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subjects are very li 
a present from H. 
illustration ; a bea 
toilet of Venus u: 
Montespan ; an hi 

Madame de S^vign^ which describes it ; a Fan be- 
longing to Madame de Nadailtac, painted by Gavami; 
and another to the Duchess de Mouchy, painted by 
Madame de Nadaillac. Madame la Vicomtesse Agu- 
ado, Madame de Saulcy, Madames Bourbaki, d'Ar- 
maill^, the Countess Duchiiel, Furtado, Heine, de 
Rothschild, de Soinmerard, are among the exhibitors. 
It is M. de Sommerard who was marked out by the 
Empress to assist the English in this Exhibition. 



The Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Fans 
contains a succitict introduction of six pages by 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, and So an appendix ihc 
names of the principal rich amateurs who con- 
tributed to the variety and interest of that Exhibi- 
tion, This is the golden book of Fan-collectors, 
among whom, let us say, ladies, as is fitting, are 
in a majority. 
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It remains ftx as to tbaDk a yonthfal amateur 
of art and a fine connoisseur, M. Germain Bapst, 
who has kindly offered for our use a packet of 
notes, collected with a view to a woric upon J-dns, 
which our r61e of Uteraiy historian and anecdotist 
has not allowed us to search into, as we should 
have done, if our study had been a descriptive 
monograph and a general history of celebrated 
Fans. 

We must abo render homage to the knowledge 
and cordial good grace of our fellow-writers and 
friends, Paul Lacroix, Ars^ne Houssaye, Jules 
Claretie, Edmond de Goncourt, Champfleury, 
Charles Monselet, and others, who, in the charm 
and variety of literary conversations, have brought 
us a piece of information, an anecdote, a pleasant 
word, though but a detail, all precious little 
spangles which glitter like a pretty golden seed- 
plot on the historic arabesques of our Fans. 

We regret, in conclusion, not to have found 
a certain Biblioihique da Eventails, which a 
bibliographer of the eighteenth century, evidently 
somewhat fanciful, pretends to have met with 
in the Armoire de Pauline. There was — what 
are we to think of this ? — a collection of some 
small volumes in lamo, delicate and coquettishly 
bound in rose satin, and perfumed with the most 




pathetic ink, expressed tender overflowings of 
poetic hearts, and there was to be seen Corydon 
raising from this terrestrial and nebulous world 
the Fan of his dear Chloe or of his Amaryllis, 
to hang it up in the temple of Immortality. 

May the present Fan supply the place of this 
pretty library ! May it likewise remain attached 
for some time to the temple of Taste, and receive 
the homage of women, the only homage which 
it desires ) 
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